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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 


HE German Government do not succeed in either sup- 
pressing or conciliating Socialism. On Thursday, a 
Socialist candidate, Hofman, was elected for the district of Auer- 
bach-Reichenbach by 11,721 votes to 8,554, although at the last 
election the Member seated was a Conservative. This brings 
the number of Socialist Members up to 36, almost a tenth of 
the whole representation (397). Fortunately, there are many 
grades of Socialist opinion, and the party already shows signs 
of divided purpose, the majority becoming ordinary Liberals 
witha stronger devotion to the ‘‘cause of Labour.” They all, 
however, hold that the State or the Municipality should be the 
soleemployer, believing that it will be at once gentle and just. 
They should read what intelligent Russians have to say of 
the tyranny of the “ Mir,” which in rural Russia is the very 
Council of the Socialist dream. The root of the matter in 
Germany is that her sandy plains will not produce enough 
for the rising standard of comfort among her increasing 
population, which in the end, as soon as emigration to 
America stops, will be compelled to debouch southward. 


Paris has been the scene of two more dynamite outrages. 
The first took place on Friday week at 135 Boulevard St. Ger- 
main, in a large house occupied by many respectable families, 
one of which is that of M. Benoit, a Judge who has tried 
many Anarchist cases. A bomb, believed to contain dyna- 
mite, had been placed on the second floor, and exploding, 
shatteredthe doors and furniture, and blew a hole through 
the parquet into the story beneath. The third floor was also 
injured, but no one was killed; and on the fifth floor, where M. 
Benoit lives, the damage done was slight. On Tuesday, again, 
a cartridge, believed to have been full of picrate, was placed 
ona window-sill in the Lobau Barracks, and when exploded, 
wrecked the soldiers’ dining-hall, and broke the ancient 
stained-glass windows of a neighbouring church. No clue to 
the miscreant who fired the bombs has been discovered, and 
the motive is still uncertain, though the idea of private spite 
seems to be negatived by the utter unlikeness of the two 
scenes selected. The official theory is that the destruction was 
the work of Anarchists; and the Premier, questioned in the 
Chamber, replied that such villains existed in all countries, 
while M. Ricard, Minister of Justice, brought in a Bill 
making an attempt to blow up an inhabited house a capital 
offence. The Bill will pass, but, as was observed in the 
debate, it is evidence that is wanting, not sufficient means of 
punishment. 


_ The Parisians are greatly excited by these crimes, which 
interrupt their pleasant lives, and reveal the fires over which 
they are at present living. It is thought that the dynamitards 
may have scores of bombs, and threaten houses chosen by 


watched, as they have been threatened in anonymous letters, 
and the secret-service money is being liberally employed. Out- 
side a small circle, said in the Chamber not to exceed one 
hundred persons, there seems to be no sympathy with the 
criminals; but the entire absence of clues points to the 
organisation of a Secret Society which punishes all who betray 
it. The evidence suggests the presence of some one among the 
confederates acquainted either with chemistry or the manufac- 
ture of explosives, and as the number of such persons is limited, 
and their special knowledge remarked by their friends, some 
guidance may yet be obtained from that source. Unless, how- 
ever, the Anarchists should keep a stock of the bombs, certainty 
can hardly be attained except from a treachery rare in these 
ariti-social confederacies, which are moved by a fanaticism like 
that produced by some devilish religion like Vaudooism, or 
the worship of Bhowanee, the deity of the Thugs. 


It is noted asa sign of the change which is coming over 
Conservatives in France, that Deputies belonging to that 
party begin to attend the Republican social gatherings. At 
a large soirée given on Wednesday by M. Floquet, President 
of the Chamber, thirty Conservative Deputies were present, 
and among them M. Fourtou, the Duc de Broglie’s strong- 
fisted Minister of the Interior,—the M. Constans, in fact, of 
Conservatism. ‘Till within the last few months, such attend- 
ance would have been deemed treachery, and would on the 
following day have been scourged in all Conservative papers. 
The withdrawal of Papal support has, however, taken the 
heart out of ultra-Conservatism, which rests upon clerical 
feeling, and a large section will accept the Republic, and 
strive to moderate its tone. Their difficulty is the desire of 
leading Opportunists to keep open the religious sore, with 
which end they are even now holding an inquiry into the 
“concealed wealth” of the religious Orders. It is to be 
noticed, however, that the old group, the “Extreme Left,” 
which has re-formed itself, and has issued a programme 
pledging itself to hostility to the Church, “that implacable 
enemy of the French Revolution,” only counts thirty Deputies 
in its ranks. 


The general Coal Strike is to end to-day, having, so far as 
we can see, benefited nobody but the great coal-distributors, 
who got their fuel at contract rates, and cleared their sheds at 
an average advance of 10s. a ton. The freeholders have got 
nothing, the lessees next to nothing, and the men a heavy fine, 
—viz., a whole week’s wages, or, say, £500,000. A stupider in- 
surrection against the consumer was never organised, and it is 
impossible to believe that its secret motive has yet been 
revealed. The Durham miners, 80,000 in number, are still 
holding out against a reduction, but no partial coal strike can 
ever be successful. The men have a perfect right to strike if 
they like; but if they want public support, they must consider 
the poor consumers a little, and bea little less sensitive to criti- 
cism. Nearly lynching a reporter because his journal is 
unfavourable—as happened to an agent of the Newcastle 
Chronicle—is not the way to get wages. The masters do 
not care, and the public loses all sympathy. 


Mr. Goschen made an admirable speech on Tuesday at the 
Holloway Hall, Holloway Road, on behalf of Mr. Richard 
Chamberlain’s candidature for West Islington. In speaking 
of the issues on which the Government would appeal to the 





country, he earnestly denied that those issues would be 
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limited to their financial and their Irish policy. They meant 
to go to the country on the strength of their whole ad- 
ministration, though he was not at all unwilling to join 
issue either on finance or on Irish policy. Indeed, he 
actually did deal with great power and in some detail 
with the attack made on his finance, as we have shown in 
another column. But he also willingly accepted the issue on 
the naval and military policy of the Government, and he gave 
a remarkable summary of what had been effected in naval 
policy :—“ In 1886 we had 499 breech-loading guns afloat and 
in reserve; in 1892 we have 1,868. Of light quick-firing guns 
we had 33 in 1886; in 1892 we have 1,715. Of torpedoes we 
had 820; we have now 2,874. Of ships at home and abroad 
and in reserve, excluding coast-defence ships, gunboats, and 
torpedo-boats, we had in tonnage then 342,000; we have now 
544,000. Of ships of 15 knots speed and upwards, afloat and 
building, excluding torpedo-boats, we had 57; we have now 
140. And of officers and men on the Retired List we had 
61,400; we have now 74,100 officers and men. I say that is 
progress which we put before the people to show that the 
money has not been wasted, and that we have something to 
show for our money, that we are a stronger people, more ready 
for defence, more ready to defend our interests in every part 
of the globe. And we have not confined our efforts to the 
Navy alone. Our coaling-stations are better defended; our 
arsenals are more secure; our soldiers are armed with better 
rifles; they return to more sanitary barracks.” In his perora- 
tion, Mr. Goschen passed a most stirring and generous 
panegyric on the high capacity and firm character of the new 
Leader, Mr. Balfour. 


The failure of the Admiralty to obtain a boiler suited to the 
needs of war-ships has been generally recognised both in the 
Report on the Naval Estimates, and in the debate in the House 
of Commons, though Mr. Forwood, while admitting that in his 
own opinion the boilers placed in the new vessels had been for 
some time inadequate in size and deficient in construction, 
pleaded that the ‘ Blake,’ ‘ Blenheim,’ and‘ Vulcan’ should not 
be considered as failures, because, though they are nearly four 
knots slower than was promised, they are still fast vessels, and 
because the increase of power needed to gain the last few extra 
knots is extravagant, and out of proportion to that required 
for lower speeds. He seems to forget that it was to provide 
this additional power—5,000 horse-power in the case of the 
‘ Blake’—that the extra cost of the vessels was agreed to by 
Parliament, and that, as this condition was not fulfilled, the 
ships have failed in what was intended to be their principal 
excellence. The weights of the new boilers are to be increased 
20 per cent., though Mr. Forwood, who is thinking of the larger 
vessels, and admits that it is impossible to carry in war-ships 
boilers approaching in weight those used by the mercantile 
marine, says nothing of the eighteen ‘Sharpshooters’ which 
are building, two of which have already failed to do their 
speed. Meantime, the tubulous boiler, which Lord George 
Hamilton suggested as a possible remedy, is growing in favour 
both in France and America, and the whole of the sea-going 
torpedo-boats now building are to be fitted with it in both 
countries. 


Canon Scott-Holland has followed up the letter in which 
he gave his blessing to the Progressive policy in the London 
County Council, by a very severe rebuke to the Guardian 
for what he calls its “ hard, cynical, suspicious, and malignant ” 
tone in criticising the aims of the Progressive Party. He 
holds, no doubt quite truly, that many or most of the Pro- 
gressives are animated by a burning zeal for elevating the 
morality and social level of the London poor; and he is more 
than indignant with the Guardian for suggesting that they 
are unscrupulous in the means which they choose for attaining 
that end. But surely there is no sort of inconsistency, except 
the habitual inconsistency inherent in human nature itself, 
between Canon Scott-Holland’s view of the higher aims of 
the Progressives, and the Guardian’s view of the very 
little hesitation which they show in invading the strict 
rights of the few in order to promote the higher interests 
of the many. It is perfectly true that there is a selfish and 
eynical mode of defending the rights of the few which often 
magnifies and exaggerates them into defensive works for utterly 
unworthy and un-Christian greed. But it is also perfectly 
true that there is a wild and reckless mode of invading those 
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The Duke of Argyll made a humorous and sin 
eloquent little speech to a Women’s Unionist Associ a 
the Edinburgh Music Hall yesterday week, He ol “aug 
resolution the last clause of which he admitted to bee 
cumbrous, as it laid down “ that until a plan is laid Maan 
country which gives us to understand by what authorit eg 
to be determined what matters, when taken one by ey 
Irish, and what matters are Imperial (which goes to théinn 
bottom of that subject, and explains in what manner . 
division of jurisdiction is to be accomplished), no effi: 
judgment on it (namely, a proposal for Home-rule] ah, 
pronounced.” The reason for this cumbrous clause wag thatj 
is Mr. Gladstone’s own, as advanced by him in answer to ” 
of Mr. Butt’s Irish Home-rule resolutions. The Duke ind, 
cated his feeling that as democracy advances in these islands 
we stand more and more in need of a written Constitution 
which no common Act of Parliament could override, He eyj 
dently did not like the revolutionary influence gained jn this 
country by a mind like Mr. Gladstone’s, which the Duka 
called, in a phrase of Professor Blackie’s, “ hobby-horsical” 
Moreover, it was very dangerous to allow a statesman who 
could not by any possibility, on account of his age, work 
out for himself the tremendous change he advocated, to 
persuade the people of this country to adopt it, and they 
leave them in the lurch to guard against its dangers for 
themselves as they best could. Mr. Gladstone proposed 
to disorganise the Constitution we have, and to let loose 
sectional forces which no words could restrain. Unionists were 
fighting for the authority of the Crown, the power of Parla. 
ment, the integrity of the Empire. But they were fighting 
for much more besides, “for honour and truthfulness and 
openness and candour among public men, for the fundamental 
principles of liberty on which our rights depend, for everything 
by which Kings reign and Princes decree justice.” 








A series of very cold-blooded and remarkable murders has 
been discovered, which are at present connected with the 
name of a man called Deeming, who had also gone by the 
names of Williams, Swanson, and Lawson, and who has been 
apprehended at Perth, in Western Australia, on a charge of 
having murdered his wife near Melbourne, and buried her 
after completely encircling her body in cement. As the man’s 
history has been partially traced, and it is believed that he 
was lately in Liverpool and took a house at Rainhill, 
where it was known that he had been actively engaged in 
cementing the floor, the Liverpool police took up the floor, 
and found there five bodies, the bodies of Mrs. Deeming and 
four children, who have been identified by Deeming’s rela- 
tives. Another wife, from Beverley in Yorkshire, and two 
children are believed to have disappeared mysteriously in 
Sydney (New South Wales), and the Melbourne police assert 
that Deeming, under the name of Williams, had been con- 
nected with many swindling transactions in England, Cape 
Town, Melbourne, and Sydney. The man was just about to 
marry a fourth victim when he was apprehended at Perth. 


We regret to record the death of Viscount Hampden, better 
known to the world as the Hon. H. W. B. Brand. He was 
Speaker of the House of Commons from 1872 to 1884, and 
was universally regarded as one of the most impartial and 
courteous men who have ever filled the Chair. In 1881 he was 
able to prove that he was also a strong man, and we have 
described elsewhere the way in which he rescued Parlia- 
mentary government from the deadlock produced by the 
revolt of the Parnellites against the traditions of the House. 
He remained Speaker after his great coup for three years 
with universal regard, and on retiring betrayed his one weak- 
ness. He was convinced that he was the true representative 
of John Hampden, and, in order to bear that name, concealed 
the ancient barony to which he afterwards succeeded as 
twenty-second Baron, by accepting a rubbishy modem 
viscountey. The Dacres are as old as English history ; but to 
the Speaker, his connection with the great patriot seemed 
more than his descent from a companion of the Conqueror. 
So it was perhaps, but the use of a peerage is to preserve 





rights which augurs very badly for the future of that pro- 
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e recently murdered Dr. Vulkovich, the able repre- 
f Bulgaria in Constantinople. Suspicion fell on 
who was arrested; but the Russian Embassy 
the Porte to let him go, and he was sent 
omnes to reside. The Bulgarians are convinced, per- 
sd 5 on insufficient evidence, that the man suspected was 
4 murderer, and that the Russians screened him, from 
sympathy with his deed. They are therefore furious, not with 
Russia, from which they expect only hostility, but with the 
Porte, which, they argue, so long as it claims suzerainty, is 
pound to protect them against their enemies. The Porte, 
they say; under the present Grand Vizier, is a mere agent of 
the Ozar, and it would be better to run the risks of inde- 
ndence than to endure lor. sor an intolerable situation. They 
hesitate still, however, to take the final step, and will probably 
continue to hesitate while the Great War hangs like a little 
black cloud in the political horizon. 


Some oD 
gentative © 
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The English Royal family has had a windfall. The late 
King of Hanover left in his will £150,000 to Queen Victoria, 
and a similar sum to each of her daughters, making £900,000 
inall. The private property in Hanover, £2,400,000, having, 
however, been sequestrated to form the Guelph Fund, it has 
been impossible to pay these legacies, the interest of which 
has thus been lost for twenty-six years. The sequestration 
having been removed, the Duke of Cumberland, after 
the passage of the necessary Bill through the German 
Parliament, will, it is believed, pay the legacies, or rather, 
the interest on them, according to the terms of his father’s 
bequest. The money will not be unwelcome. The English 
Royal family is now the only reigning House in Europe 
without a private fortune, and as the Hohenzollerns, Haps- 
burgs, and House of Savoy have grown immensely rich, 
its want of means is accentuated by comparison with its 
equals. The old Royal domain is gone, the Princes cannot 
marry heiresses, and no one leaves money to Royal persons, 
the popular prejudice that they must be rich being incurable, 
and increased by the wild stories, now acknowledged even by 
Mr. Labouchere to be baseless, of enormous wealth accumu- 
lated by Queen Victoria. At the next vacancy, the Crown 
will be made even poorer, and unless the branches not really 
in the succession are struck out of it and left to their own 
devices, the maintenance of the descendants of George III. 
will be matter of serious difficulty. Some even of the petty 
Princes, such as Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen and Nassau, 
are very rich, and the reigning family of Holland was so till 
the extravagance of the late King scattered the accumulation. 
The idea that a poor Sovereign will be more constitutional, is 
not correct. He only becomes less content with his position. 





Mr. Lidderdale, who retires this week from the Governorship 
of the Bank of England, gave on Thursday a summary of the 
relation between the Bank and the Baring estate. All the 
liabilities of that. great firm have now been paid off, except 
£89,000, and the debt due to the Bank itself of £6,928,000. 
Against this total sum of £7,017,000, the Bank holds 
£2,049,257 in Uruguayan bonds, £5,808,862 in Argentine bonds, 
partners’ property valued at £984,350, and other securities 
bringing the total up to £10,338,000. This shows a surplus 
of £3,000,000 for the estate, but is dependent, of course, 
upon the price realised for that mass of South American 
paper. When that mass has been further reduced, the 


guarantors will, it is believed, take over the remainder, . 


and hold it for better days, which, however, depend entirely 
on an unknown quantity, the power and willingness of the 
new Argentine Government, to be elected in June, to settle 
with its creditors. The market considers the statement 
cheering, and it undoubtedly is so,—for the Bank, which sees 
a prospect of getting rid of all that stuff which is not at 
present liquid capital at all. 


The Bill, of which Mr. Thomas Ellis moved the second 
reading on Wednesday, for extending the principle of the 
Irish Land Act to Wales, was not supported by Mr. Glad- 
stone, who declared the Bill premature and the case for it not 
made out; while he advocated full inquiry into the grievances 
of the Welsh farmers, who assert that they have not been 
treated with the same consideration since the fall in the value 
of land, which English landlords have shown towards their 
English tenants. It is obvious that the Opposition leaders 
are getting a good deal alarmed at the contagiousness of their 


Irish propaganda, and intend to separate themselves, very 
firmly though very respectfully, from the Welsh Radicals, 
the result being that the second reading, which Mr. Chaplin 
resisted on behalf of the Government, was rejected by a 
majority of 121 (234 to 113). The Opposition are not guarding 
themselves too soon against the dangers of an anti-economic 
epidemic. Should they come into power this year, they will have 
to cope with demands on the part of many of their followers 
which they can neither resist without loss of popularity, nor 
concede without the most disastrous results. 


We greatly regret to record the death at Alicante, in Spain, 
of Professor H. A. Freeman, the historian. He died there on 
Wednesday morning of small-pox, in the sixty-ninth year of 
his age. He was no doubt quite the first of English historical 
scholars, having given up his whole life to historical studies 
and investigations. He leaves, unfortunately, his History of 
Sicily, of which he had published only two volumes out of 
something like fourteen, a fragment. He and the present 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Stubbs, belonged to the same historical 
school, and generously appreciated and emulated each other’s 
efforts; so that the late Mr. Thorold Rogers, sometime Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at Oxford, who could never 
suppress a good joke, however much it might misrepresent 
the truth, spoke of their articles on each other in the Saturday 
Review as showing how, “ladling largely from alternate 
tubs, Stubbs butters Freeman, Freeman butters Stubbs.” But 
it was really a wise and generous emulation which animated 
tkem, not the desire to flatter, of which Mr. Freeman was quite 
incapable. His only fault as a historian was a certain ten- 
dency to exaggerate a new and important aspect of history till 
it almost seemed to haunt him, and to bewilder his readers by 
eclipsing all the more ordinary aspects; but his “ Norman 
Conquest” will remain a very great monument of learning, 
insight, and force. In politics he was a great admirer of 
Federalism, as a policy which allows full scope to local genius 
and liberties ; but he was a sagacious Federalist, and nothing 
could exceed his hostility to the latest phase of the Irish 
Home-rule policy, which threatened us with Irish representa- 
tives in the Imperial Parliament as well as a local and subor- 
dinate Parliament in Dublin. 


A Negro lion-tamer came by his death in one of Womb- 
well’s shows,—the show at Hednesford, near Cannock Chase,— 
on Monday, in consequence of his foot slipping as he entered 
the cage of a hyena and three bears, which he was about to 
put through their performances. The hyena, said to be one 
of the quietest creatures in the show, instantly sprang upon 
him and mangled him with its teeth, the bears then joining in 
the attack; and the man was only rescued in a state of un- 
consciousness, and died soon afterwards. It was evidently 
something in the fall of his master which jarred the nerves 
of the hyena, and then the bears could not help catching 
the infection. Was it the sudden conviction that after all 
he was not more powerful than they, which the Negro’s fall 
inspired? We suspect that animals, like men, feel a certain 
resentment when they see the embodiment of what they have 
regarded as power, in any way humiliated. 


Two men at Tring, armed with guns, recently attacked two 
gamekeepers, and beat them to death with blows so savage 
that death was obviously intended. They were tried, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. As usual, several of the 
journals ordered the Home Secretary to commute the penalty, 
and on Wednesday Mr. Conybeare asked if the condemned 
were to be “judicially murdered” by Mr. Matthews. That 
gentleman, however, who throughout his term of office has 
upon this subject behaved admirably, kept both his temper 
and his nerve, and refused absolutely to recommend a 
commutation of the sentence, which was, accordingly, on 
Thursday carried into effect. The motive of these attacks 
is partly hatred of Mr. Matthews for not considering himself 
amenable to newspaper orders, and partly, of course, the old 
objection to inflict the punishment of death on anybody 
except. innocent conscripts who may be ordered to invade. 
Stay, death may be inflicted by murderers, without any 
sympathy being expressed for the persons whom they at their 
own discretion choose to execute. If Mr. Matthews had 
murdered the gamekeepers, he would have been defended as 
eagerly as for protecting future victims he is now attacked. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TIMES’ ELECTORAL FORECAST. 


gee special correspondent of the Times gives an esti- 
mate of the prospects of the General Election which, 
we believe, agrees substantially with the estimate of the 
shrewdest electioneering agents on both sides. He regards 
the two parties as at present very equally divided, with a 
slight majority on the Unionist side as regards the more 
certain seats ; but he reckons so many seats as still doubtful, 
—namely, ninety-two—that any influence, whatever it might 
be, which should sway the balance to either side as regards 
the doubtful seats, would inevitably throw the majority 
in the next Parliament into the hands of the party in 
whose favour that influence might declare itself. If 
the doubtful seats were equally divided, the Unionists 
would have a narrow majority of thirteen. If all the doubt- 
ful seats were captured by the Gladstonians, Mr. Gladstone 
would command a majority of seventy-nine. If all the 
doubtful seats were won by the Unionists, the Unionists 
would command a majority of a hundred and five. It will be 
said that this is, on the whole, an estimate favourable to 
the Unionist Party. We should hesitate to say so, for the 
simple reason that the issue certainly depends more on the 
set of the current during the next few months, than on the 
result of an immediate dissolution, and that, so far as we 
can judge from the recent London County Council elections, 
the set of the current at the present moment is in a direc- 
tion opposite to the wishes of the Constitutional party,— 
in the direction of what we may fairly call rash and 
experimental legislation. The present political generation 
has managed to persuade itself that the dangers of a 
general unsettlement have been grossly exaggerated,—that 
you may call almost everything in question without risking 
such another earthquake as the French Revolution,—and 
that the apprehensions of sober politicians on this head 
are the mere tremors of an obsolete cowardice. Un- 
doubtedly there are a great many people of true moral 
enthusiasm who seem to agree with the spirit of Canon 
Scott-Holland’s remarkable letter to this week’s Guardian, 
that it is almost base to object to experiments, however 
critical, which are made with the noble motive of elevating 
the life of the poor. Our own impression is, that in all ages 
a great deal has been done with that laudable object which 
has had the unfortunate effect of degrading instead of 
elevating the poor, and that a great deal of what has been 
done by what Canon Scott-Holland would regard as hard 
and cynical economists,—for example, the “ New Poor- 
Law,” as it was called half-a-century ago,—has had a 
greater effect in elevating the poor than the efforts of 
much more sympathetic and philanthropic thinkers. But 
undoubtedly, up to a few days ago at.all events, the stream 
of tendency which works for bold experiments, was running 
very fast in the direction of Canon Scott-Holland’s views. 
Nor can it be doubted for a moment that on the larger 
field of general politics, that stream of tendency would 
favour Mr. Gladstone rather than Lord Salisbury. 

We do not, however, feel at all sure that there has not 
already crept into the public mind a certain amount of 
foreboding that this stream of tendency may be running a 
little too fast. It was noticeable enough on Wednesday 
night that even the Gladstonians were appalled at the 
force and breadth of this stream, and were anxious to con- 
vince the public that they do not at all wish to unsettle 
Wales in the same sense in which during the last ten years 
Ireland has been unsettled by revolutionary legislation. 
The selfish and reckless strike in the coal trade has no 
doubt contributed to increase this uneasiness, and it 
may very well be that before many weeks are over, we 
may see a counter-current of opinion setting in that may 
reverse the balance in the doubtful constituencies, and give 
the Unionists a considerably larger proportion of those 
seats than the Gladstonians. When so very much depends 
on the temper and, we may even say, the popular emotion 
of the moment, when the democracy appears to be swayed 
so little by fixed political principles, and so much by the 
casual behaviour of a few assemblies of working men 
with agitators at their head, it is really impossible to fore- 
cast the drift of the General Election. It might, in our 
opinion, very easily end either in giving the great majority 
of the doubtful seats, and a large sprinkling of those con- 


giving the great majority of the doubtful seats. ana can 
sprinkling of those considered safe i the Glee large 
to the Unionists. It all depends on the question : : 

the sanguine or the prudent spirit will be stimeln a 
the events of the next three months, whether the ted by 
ness for change grows faster than the fear of bein " 
mercy of a crowd of narrow-minded and self-inf nae 
labourers, or whether the sense of the instabilit ‘ca 
democracy and the fitfulness of its judgments th ae 
good many electors into the arms of the statesmen wi : 
warn us against violent and sudden change. It ig — 
clear that there is at present so near an equality beta 
the two parties, as to render it a perfectly insoluble eu 
tion in which direction the balance may turn, Ie ae 
democracy do not get frightened by the graspin ; 
dictatorial spirit which is beginning to show yee 
amongst the great labouring class,—at Durham ti 
example,—we shall expect Mr. Gladstone to carry the 
day, not at all because Irish Home-rule is 2 ne : 
measure with the electors, but because a golden on 
of greater ease and comfort is surging up amongst the 
people, and because they cannot help seeing that Mr, Glad. 
stone’s sanguine temper and popular sympathies give far 
greater prospect of legislative audacity than Lord Salisbury’s 
and Mr. Balfour’s and Mr. Goschen’s sober and salen 
aims. But it would take buta very little of the spirit which 
has shown itself amongst the Durham miners, and (some 
little time ago) among the London operatives in the various 
gasworks, to reverse the wave of feeling which at present 
bids fair to ensure Mr. Gladstone a temporary triumph 
and in that case Lord Salisbury would obtain a substantia} 
majority in the General Election. To our minds, the issue 
still hangs in the balance. Whether it shall go one way or 
the other, depends even more on the self-restraint and 
moderation of the labouring class than it does on the 
promises of the Gladstonians, or the firmness of the 
Unionists. The only certaiuty is, that the Election will be 
decided, not by the judgment of the country in relation to 
the Irish struggle, but by the hopes and fears of the 
country in relation to the prospects held out by the 
political ascendency of the labouring class. 

It seems a very remarkable fact that the drift of popular 
opinion should be so unfathomable that even the best 
judges remain in the profoundest doubt as to the 
verdict which it will give. One would suppose that 
popular opinion must be more or less notorious, that it 
must be a public thing, as evident as the direction of the 
wind or the course of a great river. Yet, in fact, what we 
see is two great and opposite currents of popular opinion, 
generally more or less nearly equal, so equal at least, that 
no one feels very certain to which side the victory will 
incline. We cannot recall a single Election,—even the most 
decisive in its Parliamentary issue,—except only the Election 
of 1832, the one after the first great Reform Act, in which 
the popular vote on the one side did not approximate very 
near to the popular vote on the other. Certainly in 1868, in 
1874, and in 1880, all of them decisive enough in the Parlia- 
mentary majority obtained, the popular vote on the winning 
side was by no means so much in advance of the popular 
vote on the other as to deprive the beaten party of the most 
lively hope that the popular judgment might soon be re- 
versed. And in point of fact, after all these Elections the 
popular vote was soon reversed. We believe the explanation 
to be, that the people themselves do not very clearly know 
their own minds when the moment comes for declaring 
their minds. The ballot keeps its secret because the 
balloters have not guessed their own secret. As a rule, 
they are dissatisfied with the Government they have, but 
are not very much in love with the Government which is 
to succeed it. And so to the last moment they hardly 
know whether they shall express their discontent, or reserve 
the expression of it till some future occasion, when they may 
have a safer opportunity of giving vent to it. We strongly 
suspect that when the General Election actually begins, a 
vast number of electors wait to see how the first contests 
go, and give their suffrages to what they then regard as the 
winning cause. That is not a very satisfactory view of the 
will of ademocracy. Ifit is just, it looks very much as if it 
depended in a great degree on the suggestion of accidental 
promptings, a good many electors anxiously watching for 
straws to show them which way the wind blows, instead of 
finding any distinct vane in their own breasts. Of this 
we are confident, that even if on any one day the democracy 





sidered safe for the Unionists, to the Gladstonians, or in 


clearly knows its own mind, that mind changes rapidly 
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, according as it is irritated by the unjust 

from oy . od Cass, or A alarmed by unruly manifesta- 
. Ae wilfal and selfish combinations. As a rule, demo- 
ons hws no great confidence in themselves, and take 
e from political accidents too insignificant to have 
bsg weight with sober politicians. As regards the 
7 Question at all events, we feel sure that as yet the 
prod of the British democracy is either perfectly indif- 


ferent or still in suspense. 











LORD HAMPDEN. 


SPEAKER ceases to be a personage the day after 
his resignation, and the lengthy encomiums passed 
n Lord Hampden after his decease must Lave created 
. art of the public a sensation of surprise. Journalists, 
cet are almost forced to be historians; and neither 
: + the older politicians could quite forget the 
they nor t e 
immense service which Lord Hampden once rendered both 
to the Constitution and the country. By a course which 
it required an able man to think of and a brave man to 
attempt, he terminated a Parliamentary deadlock which 
seemed to make government by deliberation physically 
impossible, and which, had it continued, must have ended 
in serious changes in the method of governing the 
country. Long before they attained their numerical pre- 
nderance in Ireland, the “‘ Leaguers” had discovered the 
weak place in the Constitution, the power of any large and 
determined group to paralyse the House of Commons— 
the fly-wheel, as it were, of the machine—by continuous 
talk; and on the last day of January, 1881, they deter- 
mined to exercise their power to the utmost. They 
threatened to prevent the immense majority of the House 
from passing the Coercion Act, ‘‘the Bill for the Protection 
of Person and Property in Ireland ;” and throughout Mon- 
day night, Tuesday, and Tuesday night, forty-one hours, 
they did prevent it by continuous speaking. There was no 
reason why they should not prevent it all through the 
Session. Every Irishman can speak for hours, even if, 
like Mr. Biggar, he has to read extracts from Blue-Books 
to eke out his natural fluency; the Irish Party, though 
smaller than it afterwards became, was large enough to 
admit of relays; and it was evident, after forty-one hours 
of continuous sitting, that they could go on for the entire 
week, could renew the process at each stage of the 
Bill, and could in Committee absolutely prevent its 
passing. In other words, though only a third at 
that time of the representatives from their own King- 
dom, and less than a twentieth of the entire House, the 
Irish “ Leaguers” claimed and could exercise the right 
of vetoing any Bill proposed, even though it was a 
Bill directed against murderous anarchy. There was 
under the existing Standing Orders no power of stopping 
them, and there was therefore, unless some new device 
could be adopted, an end of Parliamentary government. 
It was at this juncture that Mr. Brand, previously known 
only as a singularly courteous and impartial Speaker of 
strongly Liberal opinions, displayed his latent force. 
Rising at 9 o’clock on February 2nd, on a wintry morning, 
in a House excited beyond precedent by the protracted 
contest, he calmly declared that the new and exceptional 
circumstances demanded “new and exceptional action,” 
and, with only one imperfect and long-forgotten precedent 
behind him, of his own authority terminated the debate. 
The House, of course, eagerly ratified his action ; the dis- 
mayed and amazed “ Leaguers” suffered the vote on the 
first reading to pass; and when, on February 3rd, they 
tallied themselves, and insisted, despite the Speaker’s 
ruling, that Mr. Parnell should be allowed to make a motion, 
he suspended them from the service of the House, and 
on their refusal to depart except under physical compulsion, 
ordered their technical arrest by the police. We shall 
probably find, when his memoirs are published, that he 
expected, and was ready to face, even more violent 
resistance, for he had accumulated a force in and round 
the House which would have terminated such resistance at 
once. His splendid decisiveness removed the danger, 
for though there was plenty of obstruction afterwards, 
the Leaguers dared not push it to the same extremes, and 
the constituencies, at last fully aroused, cordially endorsed 
the new and stringent Rules under which organised obstruc- 
tion in a visible and avowed form ceased—or at least 
Members so imagine—to be possible in Parliament. Ina 
concealed form, and under the disguise of reasonable dis- 





cussion of accidental subjects, it still exists, and is going 
on at this moment; but overt obstruction intended to 
overawe Parliament and render the will of the majority 
powerless, has passed away. The credit of that great 
clearance from the path of constitutional government was 
due to the courage and decision of Mr. Brand; and it is 
perhaps still more to his honour that the applause which 
poured upon him from all sides, the wakening-up of a 
whole people to his personal merit, never turned his head 
in the least. Another man might have posed as a bene- 
factor, or at least have magnified his office. He remained, 
till his resignation three years later, the same calmly 
impartial arbiter of debate, the only difference being that 
he was a little more anxiously fair, as they themselves 
acknowledged, towards the faction whose intended coup 
@ état he had so determinedly foiled. 

In the long list of Speakers, there has never been a 
better one than Mr. Brand, and we can only hope that, 
as the new century proceeds, a line of men as quali- 
fied as he will occupy the chair. For we take it 
to be a certainty that, as the House becomes more 
and more democratic, the Speaker will become at once 
more powerful and more loaded with responsibility. At 
present, the respectable Members of the House of all parties 
think it their duty to support the decisions of the Chair, 
even on occasions when a number of them may doubt 
whether the Speaker has selected the wisest course of 
action open to his choice. He is, therefore, when he 
deems it well to intervene, “‘the House;” and resistance 
disappears when he has decided, as completely as if he 
were a Judge sitting in his own Court. That is the right 
position of affairs in an Assembly which, as it controls the 
Executive as well as makes the laws, needs always in its 
collective action to maintain, like a King or a Judge, an 
appearance of serene dignity. It is improbable, however, 
that democratic Members, many of them representing 
extreme parties, will continue always to pay this deference 
to a President who is protected rather by etiquette and 
precedent than by law, who has no power, as we 
think he should have, of committal for contempt, and 
who can of his own authority inflict no punishment 
other than the contempt which may or may not follow a 
formal reprimand. A House full of Labour Members and 
excited Nationalists from four Kingdoms—for we shall 
have English Nationalists yet, if the fringes keep tugging 
themselves away from the robe—will hardly leave to a 
Speaker his unquestioned supremacy, and will insist in 
some way or other on a criticism which will produce a 
necessity for defence only endurable by a very strong man. 
That occurs even now in France, though the President of 
the Chamber is armoured in prerogatives, such as the 
right of suspending a sitting, and of inflicting a fine 
by depriving a Deputy of his day’s pay, which do 
not exist here. It will, we may be sure, take a 
Speaker as resolute as Lord Hampden was, or as Mr. 
Arthur Peel is, to govern the House in 1902; while 
there may be a still greater necessity that he should be a 
man of ability, energy, and calm temper. The tendency 
is to show him less respect, and yet increase his powers. 
During the eleven years which have elapsed since the great 
scene of 1881, all manner of proposals for improving the 
management of business in the House have been debated, 
inside and outside, with considerable acerbity; but the 
actual changes have all been in the direction of in- 
creasing the Speaker’s powers. The dread of entrusting 
authority to a mere majority has been so strongly 
felt, that in practice, though the House could, of course, 
stop a debate by a special vote, the Closure is never voted 
without the Speaker’s consent, or that of the Chairman of 
Committees. He is made, in fact, more and more of a 
Judge, acting always as mouthpiece of the House, but 
acting, nevertheless, according to his own conscience and 
judgment. If the House, either through an influx from a 
new couche sociale, or through its disintegration into 
groups, or through the appearance, which is quite possible, 
of much less dignified leaders, should become more dis- 
organised, this process will probably continue until the 
Speaker becomes in reality, what he is in America, one of 
the most powerful personages in the State. In the 
United States, the office is held to be one of the three on 
which real power has devolved, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives possessing in practice a veto 
on legislation. Mr. Bryce, indeed, says of this officer in 
his great work on the Union :—“He has power which 
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in the hands of a capable and ambitious man becomes so 
far-reaching that it is no exaggeration to call him the 
second, if not the first political figure in the United States, 
with an influence upon the fortunes of men and the course 
of domestic events superior, in ordinary times, to the 
President’s, although shorter in its duration and less 
patent to the world.” 

The line of advance in this country will probably not 
take that direction, but that it will develop new preroga- 
tives in the Speuker we feel confident. That absurd system 
of balloting for the right to make proposals in Parlia- 
ment cannot endure very long; and should every Member 
have his Bill to propose, which, with the increase of in- 
dividualism and of the desire for notoriety, is inevitable, 
it must in the end be the Speaker who will select the 
measures, as he now does the questions, which it would not 
be a mere waste of Parliamentary time to discuss. That 
question of time, too, is yearly becoming more imperative, 
and if all power over it is not to be conceded to the 
majority, it must be left to the only arbiter to whom the 
House is accustomed. Power, in fact, accretes to the 
House of Commons, and at the same time the desire to be 
distinguished by his constituency increases in each Member ; 
and one result of the combined tendencies must be to 
agerandise the only representative of the House who can 
have an individual will and power of action. We see, 
ourselves, no objection to the process. The alterna- 
tive is a Standing Committee of Procedure; and as 
that Committee is sure to be more partisan than 
the picked individual, more tempted to dilatoriness 
and vacillation, and more incompetent to deal with 
sudden or new emergencies, we greatly prefer to see the 
Speakership grow. Only, as it grows, the necessity both 
for choosing efficient men, and for honouring them when 
they have proved their efficiency, will grow too. It is to 
be regretted even now that Speakers, with their vast ex- 
perience, disappear in old age so completely from the 
House of Commons; and as the duties of the Chair enlarge, 
we shall not find the best men willing to spend themselves 
in the work of presiding, unless the public gives them, 
as after his death it has given Lord Hampden, some strong 
manifestation of respect. The Speaker, with his £6,000 | 
a year, his conventional claim to a peerage, and his long 
holiday, is supposed to hold a pleasant office; but those 
who think so should reflect for a moment on what he has 
to do and to bear. His work is to prevent the governing 
Assembly of an Empire,an Assembly preposterously large 
and raging with party feeling, from degenerating into a 
mob; and his torture is to endure for four nights a week, 
through seven months of the year, the dilatory drip of 
fatuous debate on subjects really settled by discussion out- 
side. No compensation can be too much for such labour, 
which, however, when performed successfully, helps on the 
greatest and gravest function now performed in this world, 
the government of the British Empire, 





MR. GOSCHEN’S DEFENCE OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


N R. GOSCHEN delivered a really brilliant defence of 

the Government in his Islington speech on Tuesday 
night. He did not in any way confine himself to finance. 
But his finance has been so savagely attacked lately by Sir 
William Harcourt and those who, like Mr. Henry Fowler 
and, we regret to add, Lord Rosebery, take their cue from 
Sir William Harcourt, that he was compelled to devote a 
considerable portion of his speech to the exposure of the 
singular fictions which seem to oppress the imaginations 
of even statesmen of rank, when they begin to talk about 
finance. Mr. Goschen attributed it to a sort of mouth- 
disease among politicians. There appears to be some 
economic bacillus which propagates inveterate blunders 
and inaccuracies amongst the statesmen of the front 
Opposition Benches when they discourse of finance. 
Mr. Goschen showed how Lord Rosebery had quoted 
the Economist without verifying his quotation, to prove 
that the relief which the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
granted to local ratepayers out of the Imperial Exchequer 
had‘really turned out to be an Imperial dole to Tory squires 
at the expense of the ratepayers. That is not only not 
true, but the Heonomist never said anything of the kind. 
Lord Rosebery had been misled by some hasty remark of 
an inaccurate authority. Yet not only did Lord Rosebery 
say it, but Mr. Henry Fowler almost immediately quoted 





Lord Rosebery, without attempting to verify for binn, 
the accuracy of Lord Rosebery’s reference: a. 
Economist has been credited far and wide with m hat the 
attack upon Mr. Goschen’s finance which tha ‘ny 
financial authority never made, and which pn , 
less weighty than that of the Economist co a thonty 
uld have fj 
fora moment. Mr. Goschen also showed that, go fa; cated 
having “frittered away” his various surpluses ra 
used them to admirable effect in reducing the Inco ; 
by four millions, in reducing the Tea-duty by 24 i 
pound,—though a Cobden Club leaflet is still in 
tion which represents the Tea-duty at its old sixpenp = 
—in reducing the Tobacco-duty, in reducing the dure 
low-rented houses, in abolishing the duty on gold and Rf . 
plate, and in abolishing the payments of school-penee fr 
education in primary schools. He showed, too, that he 
had found the means of lowering the rate of interest d 
the National Debt so as ultimately to reduce the capital ‘a 
a hundred millions; that he had found the means 
greatly increasing the strength of the Navy, and im 
proving the condition of the Army; and that he had. 
by imposing the Estate-duty and some new stamp, 
duties, found fresh financial resources for the Goren. 
ment which to some extent relieve the Income-tax fem 
the necessity of supplying all the deficiencies of ap 
time of dwindling enterprise and embarrassed commie? 
Mr. Goschen also exposed another strange fiction of Lor] 
Rosebery’s,—that the Government had stood with a drawn 
sword in its hand across the path of the London Count 
Council, obstructing all that the London County Cound 
had desired in the way of the development of its powers and 
plans. The only justification for this statement was, said 
Mr. Goschen, that on a certain occasion when Sir John 
Lubbock, Lord Lingen, and Sir Thomas Farrer all disap. 
proved of what the majority of the County Council pro. 
posed to demand, the Government had taken the side of 
those eminent financiers against the majority of the Council 
which was clearly the safe and cautious policy for any 
Government to pursue. Yet this could hardly be called 
standing with adrawn sword in their hand across the path of 
the County Council, since the drawn sword was borrowed 
from members of the London County Council so eminentand 
so much respected by the CountyCouncil itself. On another 
occasion, it was asserted that the Government stood in the 
way of a Bill promoted by the County Council dealing 
with the subject of Betterment. What was the fact? The 
Government allowed the second reading of the Bill, and 
the Bill was referred to a Committee with a very eminent 
chairman. The Committee decided against the Bill, but 
the chairman of that Committee was Mr. Henry Fowler him. 
self. On two other occasions, the County Council had asked 
for the power and the means to inquire into the best mode 
of supplying London with water ; and twice the Government 
assented to the demand. But the County Council did not 
proceed to use the opportunity offered, and its most 
eminent members pressed the Government to appoint a 
Royal Commission, on the plea that the County Council 
could not properly pursue the investigation for themselves. 
The Government appointed that Commission, and_ was 
then accused by the Star, Professor Stuart’s organ, of 
having appointed the Royal Commission for purposes of 
procrastination, when the County Council itself might 
have conducted the investigation with much __ better 
effect. Such was the attitude of the Government 
towards the London County Council, which Lord Rosebery 
describes as standing with a drawn sword across its 
path. It would be difficult to produce a more triumphant 
vindication of the Government against the charge of 
adopting a policy of frittering away surpluses, of 
financial favouritism towards the class of landlords, of 
political hostility to the offspring of their own legislation, 
—the London County Council,—than Mr. Goschen suc- 
ceeded in laying before his hearers,—the truth being that 
the charges were really quite without foundation, indeed the 
mere myths born of the wish to believe what irresponsible 
persons had said without examination and _ without 
plausibility. 

But Mr. Goschen did not confine himself to finance, or 
to matters of detail. He dealt with the policy of the 
Government during the last six years all round, and main- 
tained, indeed, that every branch of that policy was in- 
tended to be, and had actually proved to be, subsidiary to 
the other branches of that policy. His finance had been 
designed to render the country freer and stronger, more 
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: willing to incur necessary expenditure on 
able son Sonn really sustain English So and stimu- 
- Tn lish capacity and hope. He had strengthened, for 
lato ~ Lord Salisbury’s Foreign policy ; and in return 
inte alisbury’s foreign policy had assisted Mr. Goschen’s 
Lon ce by protecting us against the ruinous influence of sud- 
- nicsand little wars. In the same way, Mr. Goschen’s 
as had helped Lord Knutsford’s Colonial policy ; and 
vata Knutsford’s Colonial policy, by welding the Colonies 
together in cordial relations with the Mother-country, 
had given aid to Lord Salisbury’s Foreign policy, and had 
rotected Mr. Goschen’s finance from the dangers to which 
arrels with powerful Colonies always expose us. Again, 
Mr. Goschen had found resources for placing the Army and 
Navy on a more solid footing; and the fact that they had 
heen put on a more solid footing had more than repaid 
the cost of the operation, by increasing in every way the 
safety, credit, and foreign influence of England. } Again, 
the Government had been able to find means to improve 
greatly not only the education given in our primary schools, 
but the intermediate education of Wales and the col- 
legiate education of Scotland, all these grants tending, 
again, to multiply the intellectual capital of the United 
Kingdom, and the capacity not only of our various services 
but of our whole people. Most of all, Mr. Goschen claimed 
edit for Mr. Balfour’s great administration of Ireland, 
and for the partial removal of the Irish block from the 
field of British legislation. He showed how Mr. Balfour had 
restored peace to Ireland, and not only peace but prosperity, 
and this, too, in spite of a very serious threat of famine 
in the congested districts of the West. Nothing was more 
remarkable in Mr. Goschen’s speech than the eloquence 
andenergy of his generous praise of the colleague who had 
been chosen to succeed Mr. W. H. Smith in the leadership 
of the House of Commons, when under ordinary circum- 
stances Mr. Goschen himself would certainly have suc- 
ceeded to that position. Indeed, his speech brilliantly 
illustrated one chief cause of the success of the Unionist 
Government,—that it has not only devoted itself to the 
cause of Union amongst the different sections of the 
United Kingdom, but that it has shown itself heartily at 
one in all its administrative and legislative efforts. There 
have been no jealousies and squabbles in the Cabinet. All 
the various branches of the Government have been as 
cordially united amongst themselves, as they have aimed 
at making all the various branches of the United Kingdom 
to be cordially united. They have not spent their energies, 
like some former Cabinets, in sparring with each other. 





LORD ROSEBERY ON MODERATION. 


ORD ROSEBERY has the merit, the very great 
merit, of bearing prosperity well. A better speech 
could not have been made under the circumstances than 
that which he made in East Finsbury on Monday. Any- 
body can appear courageous in defeat or modest in success. 
Those are the virtues appropriate to the two states, and 
if it is hard to possess them, it is easy to simulate them. 
But to be triumphant over a victory, and yet not to hurt 
your adversary’s feelings, is a very much more difficult 
achievement, and it is one which may fairly be placed to 
Lord Rosebery’s credit. He could hardly have been more 
cheerful, more rollicking even, than he was on Monday ; 
but no Moderate who reads his speech will grudge him any 
of his fun. It was perfectly fair and perfectly good- 
tempered. 

Like other fun, it had a large element of exaggeration. 
Lord Rosebery’s repudiation of moderation was perhaps a 
little unguarded. It is not a popular quality ; it does not, 
as we have just seen, win elections; it is very capable of 
misrepresentation ; it is constantly being parodied by 
those who have no real claim to it. But when all these 
disadvantages have been freely admitted, we submit that 
it is a virtue which can hardly be done without. Mr. 
Labouchere, we know, says boldly that he wishes the 
World were entirely made up of black men and white 
men. Let us, he cries, have no whitey-brown men. 
We are familiar, too, with the same thought in the 
Writings and speeches of advanced teetotalers. They 
Would be happy—comparatively—if they had to do only 
with total abstainers and confirmed drunkards. It is 
the moderate drinker that moves their wrath, inter- 
feres with their projects, and is the favourite object of their 
Controversial comments. 





Which of us has not known the | 


typical teetotaler in humble life, who will leave ninety-nine 
drunkards to themselves in order to concentrate all his 
energies on the conversion of an aged and reprobate rela- 
tive who cannot be induced to abandon his or her daily 
half-pint ? Yet it is permitted us to doubt whether, if 
their labours were everywhere successful, and there were 
no choice left us but to be drunk inside a public-house 
or denouncing the liquor-traffic outside, the world would 
be either better or happier. In the case of medicine, 
again, there is something to be said for moderation. Drugs 
may be dispensed with altogether, as by the Peculiar People 
or the Faith-Healers ; or the patient may be drenched with 
every variety of draught and bolus that pharmaceutical 
ingenuity can suggest. But is there no virtue in modera- 
tion here ? Is it the part of a wise man either to reject 
arsenic altogether, or to take it in quantities fatal to life ? 
Is there nothing to be said for the use of infinitesimal 
quantities by way of tonic? Or, in food, is there to be 
no mean between gluttony and starvation, between the 
man who lives to eat, and the man who will not, or cannot, 
eat to live P 

Perhaps Lord Rosebery will reply that he was speak- 
ing only of politics, and that in politics, especially 
municipal politics, all virtue lies in extremes. You 
must know your own purposes, and be prepared to carry 
them out at all hazards and at any cost. But if this is 
the spirit which Lord Rosebery wishes to see dominant in 
the London County Council, his speech at Finsbury should 
have been conceived in a very different spirit. In his 
sketch of what the new Council is to do—and all that went 
before this was, as he was careful to explain, “ banter and 
badinage ”—three things were mainly insisted on. In the 
first place, the Council must take thought for the small 
ratepayers, and not forget that what to the large rate- 
payer means at most an inconvenience, means to the small 
ratepayer “a pinch, and a denial sometimes of the 
necessaries of life.” Secondly, the Council must recol- 
lect that it is a second Parliament, and so “cannot 
afford to disregard the accumulated experience of ages.” 
Thirdly, the Council must face “those large and unprece- 
dented problems which London largely furnishes 
in the spirit of men who watch.” We could not wish for 
a better description of the essentials of a Moderate policy 
in municipal matters. The new Council is to cut its coat 
according to its cloth. It is to weigh the advantages of 
every proposed outlay against the sacrifices which it 
will impose on many who can ill afford to make them 
Consequently, it will often hold its hand when its ex- 
treme advisers are pressing it to go forward without 
hesitation. It will remember how many promising under- 
takings have come to bankruptcy, just for want of a little 
prudence, and how careful a Municipality ought to be when 
entering a country the geography of which is wholly 
unknown. Such a body cannot venture to throw history 
to the winds. It must needs go to the past to seek in- 
struction for the present. All these conditions postulate 
an attitude which to impartial critics will seem one of mere 
observation. ‘ We see,’ they will say, ‘that you are 
watching ; we only wish that something more came of it. 
You forget that you were elected, not to learn, but to act; 
not to find out how things can be best done, but to do 
them somehow.’ 

Our readers will think that we have simply been setting 
out the main features of a Moderate policy, and the 
judgment passed on it by Radicals. But if they turn to 
Lord Rosebery’s speech, they will find that what we have 
written is simply a paraphrase of what the Progressive 
Chairman of the Loudon County Council said to his con- 
stituents. There is really nothing in his address to which 
we can take exception, beyond the fact that his conception 
of Moderation must be a very different one from ours. 
A Moderate policy,as Lord Rosebery understands it, is a 
policy of negatives, and then with a momentary lapse into 
solemnity, he assures his hearers that they will never move 
great masses of their fellow-countrymen to any great enthu- 
siasm on behalf of negation. But the policy which Lord 
Rosebery described on Tuesday is not a Moderate policy at 
all. Moderation is a mean between extremes, the extreme of 
doing nothing and the extreme of doing too much. To say 
that it is pure negation, is to say that it is the extreme of 
doing nothing, a description which may be convenient 
enough on the occasion of celebrating a party victory, but 
has the drawback of having no connection with the thing 
described. We have not the slightest desire to see the 
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London County Council sit down and fold their hands 
before them. On the contrary, we hold that there is 
abundant work for them to do, and real need that it should 
be done. 

There is, it must be admitted, one point, and that a 
point of great importance, on which the Moderates have 
in the past been divided among themselves. There have 
been those who would have liked, as John Stuart Mill 
would have liked, to see London broken up into half-a- 
dozen great cities. Whether this would have been a good 
arrangement or a bad one, does not, in our judgment, matter 
astraw. Be it good or bad, it is an arrangement which is 
no longer within our reach. The creation of the London 
County Council made “the unifying of London” only a ques- 
tion of time. It determined that London should be a single 
great city, not “a mass ” of great cities all heaped together. 
We have already expressed our regret that the Moderate 
programme should have been framed in disregard of this 
fact ; but considering the language the Progressives have 
used on the subject, we cannot wonder that the Moderates 
have been slow to admit that the City and London cannot 
for ever remain distinct and separate. In many Pro- 
gressive speeches and Progressive leading articles, the 
attitude taken up has been that of a conqueror 
pointing out to his soldiers what a magnificent booty 
awaits them when they have scaled the walls of 
the fortress. The Corporation has been treated simply as 
an enemy to be plundered. Naturally, therefore, both the 
Corporation itself, and those outside who recognise what 
a splendid history the City has behind it, what excellent 
service it has done in the past, and in how many ways it 
has of late years adapted itself to the needs of the present, 
have been irritated by the false accusations and groundless 
abuse with which Progressive oratory has been charged. 
That the incorporation of the true City into the technical 
City is still a matter of controversy, is due, as we believe, 
to the action of the Progressives themselves. If they 
could have borrowed a little of the moderation they 
despise, they would have been a good deal nearer the 
point they wish to gain. 





THE PROPOSED CONFISCATION OF COAL. 


i great coal strike, which has been one of the worst 

organised movements of our day, and will, we believe, 
entirely fail, has brought into prominence one of the most 
remarkable, and, indeed, menacing symptoms of the hour, 
the readiness of men possessed of education and means, and 


sometimes of excellent intentions, to see in the confiscation 
-of property a remedy for every evil. There is a whole 
.class of thinkers among us who would remedy the 


grievances of agricultural labourers by dividing the land 
among them, with a compensation to its owners of but a 
few years’ purchase. The bulk of the Progressives of 
London would place the rates on ground-rents, without 
regard to leases; while the more extreme members of that 
party would “ municipalise ” land, water, gas, and means of 
communication at prices which would make the transaction 
really a violent seizure. The greatest force of this move- 
ment is, however, directed against property in coal. Coal 
in Britain is usually worked by lessees, who pay a rent 
for it to the owner of the soil, and this rent, as it varies in 


amount according to the quantity raised, is called a 


“royalty.” This royalty is now the object of an almost 
unintelligible malignity of denunciation. It is declared to 
be a tax unjustly levied on the miner and the community ; 
its receivers are described as brigands; and Parliament is 
openly adjured to take away property confirmed to its 
possessors by laws almost as old as legal history. | If this 
kind of language was confined to lessees or miners, we 


.should neither be surprised nor alarmed. Lessees always 


contract some idea that they do the work, and some one 
else gets the profit ; while the labourer naturally longs fora 
freehold, until he conceives that in a better state of society 
he would possess one ; and the step from that to a dream of 
redivision is not long. The marvel is not that, but that 
the same idea should possess responsible men who know, 
or should know, the facts, and who have no private interest 
to interfere with an impartial judgment. Yet it certainly 
isso. Most respectable journals, like the Daily News and the 
Daily Chronicle, which would no more defend the robbery of 
shops than they would defend murder, write about royalties 
as if they believed with Proudhon that property was 
plunder, and would eagerly support a Bill transferring 


the ownership of all coal either to the State at large ory 
the mining population. More extraordinary stil “— 
Echo, a journal which has its belief in a liberal Christis rm 
written all over its columns, and which is owned and ea : 
by a man whose benefactions are not only splendid b 
intelligent—we have noted at different times gifts from hin 
tofree libraries alone of many thousands at a time—endo 
and indeed exaggerates, the view of its contemporaries, |. 
published on Wednesday a leader, obviously meant ag a a ' 
claration of a thought-out policy, containing these words, 
—‘The miners are en évidence; they are numeroyg. 
they are asserting themselves, and must be listened te 
They are only endeavouring to hold their own. In g 
doing they may make mistakes ; they may have to wah 
sacrifices ; they may have to suffer as they have suffered 
before. But they are assisting to lift into the sunlight a 
question of supreme national importance, and that is the 
ownership of our coal treasures. These treasures are 
common gift of Nature to mankind. But a few have been 
permitted to take possession of them, and by so doin 
plundered the community. The landlords of England 
have no more moral right to coal-beds under the goil than 
they have to the central fires of the globe, or to the sun. 
light which falls on the globe, or to the atmosphere which 
surrounds the globe. They have been permitted by a 
too easy and confiding people, who for long genera. 
tions had no power over making laws or moulding the 
political life of the nation, to enjoy a monopoly. It jg 
time that this monopoly should cease, and that the 
monopolists should surrender to the people what should 
never have been taken from the people. It is now for the 
people to decide this question. The miners’ strike, or 
semi-strike, to hold their own, will assist to bring this 
question to # head; and if miserable red-herrings were 
not dragged along the political pathway, it would soon 
present itself in all its fulness and demand solution. All 
we say is—Surrender to the people what belongs to the 
people. This is the Echo trumpet-call to battle.” If 
those words do not mean that the community should con. 
fiscate all coal in situ without compensation, what is the 
sense of them? Buying the coal-fields at their value, 
even if that were financially possible, would make no 
difference to the community, except in an enormous 
increase of responsibility, and, moreover, would in no 
degree indicate the absence of right in the landlord 
so violently insisted on. The writer intends clearly to 
exact what he thinks a restitution, and the question is, 
how he can bring himself to think so. If the landlord 
has no moral right to ask rent for permission to dig out 
coal in his fields, why has he a right to ask rent for per- 
mission to dig out stone or slate or chalk, or, indeed, to 
grow wheat, which is quite as necessary as coal. As a 
matter of fact, he has a much better moral right to 
rent from fuel than to rent from wheat. No right 
to anything can equal the right of a creator, and 
practically the landlord has usually been the creator of 
the coal. That is to say, it is to his or his predecessors’ 
enterprise, expenditure, and skill that the discovery of the 
coal-beds has been due, which else might have rotted, for 
ever useless to mankind. There are scores of cases on record 
in which an owner, suspecting coal on his estate, has spent 
half a life and his whole fortune in the search for it; and 
when at last his ability has been rewarded by success, and he 
has enriched the country and his whole neighbourhood, he 
is to be told that he has no moral right to the treasure 
which he has discovered, and which the law secures to him! 
Why not? What is there in coal any more than in the 
things which secure fertility to the soil, which should pre- 
vent its being the subject of property? It is under the 
soil, says the Echo, like the central fire. So are all the 
substances from which the wheat derives its nourishing 
character, the water-springs included. The Zcho leader- 
writer speaks as if things under the earth must belong 
to the community; but why should they, any more 
than things above the earth, which are equally the 
product at once of manual labour, and of qualities in- 
herent in the soil, and as much concealed by it as the coal 
itself? If coal cannot belong to an individual, how can a 
house belong to the proprietor of the Echo, when it is 
made either of stone or brick-earth taken by labour from 
the bowels of the land, and fashioned by labour for use. 
We can understand a man who says that individual pro- 
perty is bad, and that were perfect altruism the supreme 





law, all would own all things in common; but to select 
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as the subject of communism, and that one 
means so necessary as many others—France, 
for example, prospering, though she has no coal to speak 
f—is almost absurd. The remaining argument in the 
Echo that laws are invalid unless the bulk of the com- 
munity helped to make them, we may forget, for the writer 
annot have thought for a minute what his principle would 
carole. There is not a great law governing the country 
sehich was not passed before democracy was raised to 
upreme authority, or a security, from Consols downward, 
which would not be invalid if his theory were once accepted. 


one thing 
thing by n° 


i : 7 ; 
Some of our contemporaries shift the argument against 


royalties @ little, but always with the same result. Royalties 
are to be confiscated, they say, because their owners have 
done and are doing nothing to produce the coal. The 
miner toils, it is said, the lessees manage, and the con- 
sumer pays; but what does the owner of royalties—say 
Lord Durham, who is very often singled out—do except re- 
ceive huge payments? As a matter of fact, we fancy the 
Lambtons could prove that they did a good deal, as much, at 
all events, as any other discoverers ; but we will let that pass, 
toask if the doctrine is to be applied to all property? Isno 
one to own anything he does not work for or himself pur- 
chase? If so, we understand, for that is the doctrine, old 
as Asia or Peru, that property cannot exist, no man pos- 
sessing rights except in return for his labour. It is a 
doctrine fatal to accumulation, and therefore to civilisa- 
tion; but still, it is intelligible, and has been applied once 
or twice upon an enormous scale, notably in Madras and 
Peru; but then, our contemporaries will not venture to 
advocate it—it would cover the case of sleeping partners 
in a newspaper with singular exactness—and failing such 
advocacy, we want to know why they single out coal for 
anathema as property. Because it is indispensable ? Itis not 
indispensable, and half the world has not got it; but let us 
allow for a moment that in our climate, and with our civilisa- 
tion, itis absolutely necessary. So are arable land and grain, 
and iron and brick-earth, and salt, and water, and, in short, 
everything of prime necessity of which there is a limited 
supply. They are all monopolies—even water in great 
cities—and their position as property is indistinguishable 
from that of coal. Indeed, in some cases, the power of 
other monopolists is much greater than that of the coal- 
owners, the Water Companies and the Salt Trust, for 
example, being able, if they could use their power to the 
full, to sell health to us all. Why, then, should coal be 
selected as the one object of attack P It is held by a right 
exactly as perfect as the right to anything else, and its 
possessors, so far from burying it or making it inaccessible, 
are keeping open shop with their article,—that is, they strive 
to obtain their profit from the greatness of the quantity 
sold, Not only is there no lack of coal under the existing 
system, but the complaint of all engaged in the trade, in- 
cluding the miners, who are these pleaders’ special clients, 
is that the supply is so abundant that nobody, except, in- 
deed, the consumer, can get profit enough on coal. If ever 
a case for property was perfect, it is the one for coal ; its 
owner discovered it; and he sells the right to use it at so 
low a rate, that the competition to pay his rent is so fierce 
that the article is oversupplied. 

We are almost ashamed to write such palpable truisms, 
but the new definition of true benevolence, charity at 
somebody else’s expense, is exercising a surprisingly wide 
influence, and doing an infinity of mischief. The security 
of property, without which there can be no application of 
capital at low rates—that is, no industry capable of 
paying high wages—is visibly affected. It is simply im- 
possible that, if the masses of our population are told 
constantly by those they trust that they have a moral 
right to the property they see around them, they will make 
no effort to take it; and they have, being the majority of 
voters, the power to try. That they should succeed is, we 
think, impossible, though owing to the absence of small 
proprietors, property does not rest, as in France and Ger- 
many, on a social rock ; but they may in the struggle do enor- 
mous injury to the working class, whose wages are paid from 
the industries which insecurity imperils. It is, moreover, 
apart from all future consequences, a great moral wrong 
to single out an innocent class of property-owners for 
social obloquy. We know nothing of Lord Durham, but 
why should he be visited with more hostility than any rich 
man who owns a street of leased houses, and asks every 
half-year for the rent which his tenants contracted to pay ? 


For that matter, why should he be treated worse than 





Messrs. Marshall and Snelgrove, or any other of the great 
shopkeepers of London? He stands at his counter as 
they do, and offers his goods as they do, at the best price 
which, regard being had to keeping his customers, he can 
obtain ; and his price is so far from prohibitory, that there 
istoo much of his article in the market. Is it seriously 
contended that in a country like our own, which is rich 
because commerce is free, this is a good reason for boy- 
cotting aman? The whole attack on the coal-owners seems 
to us pure oppression, exercised in the interest, not of the 
community, but of that section of it which is learning to 
regard all inherited wealth with envy, and to consider 
“possession” an offence which justifies confiscation. 
“How long have you owned the land?” asked a civil 
Judge in the Terror. ‘Six hundred years.” “Then it is 
time your poor neighbour had a turn,” said the Judge, 
and signed a decree in favour of the suitor without a title 
save his poverty and his impudence. 





A POLITICAL BALANCE. 


HE excellent ‘“ Handbook to the Political Questions 
of the Day,” prepared by Mr. Sydney Buxton, has 
just been reissued by Mr. John Murray in a revised form, 
doubtless with the intention of meeting the demand for 
political information which a General Election is supposed, 
or at any rate ought, to create. The work, as our readers 
will doubtless remember, contains the arguments on 
both sides in respect of most of the questions of the 
day, and “the balancing elector” may find there ample 
material for making up his mind. Those who delight in 
looking at things in all their bearings, and do not share 
the feelings of the man who objected to listening to 
both sides on the ground that the process was “so 
unsettling,” will revel in Mr. Buxton’s pages. They 
will find something to unsettle them in every view 
they have ever held. Indeed, we cannot help the feeling 
that many electors, after the perusal of the “ Political 
Handbook,” will be reduced to the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer in Mr. Charles Keene’s inimitable picture. 
Perplexed in the extreme by the excellent reasons given 
him both by the Tories and the Liberals, he declared in 
answer to the question, “‘ How did you vote ?” —* Well, Sir, 
when I got my paper, I calls out, ‘ Conscience for ever,’ and 
shut my eyes and put a cross in the middle of the paper, 
and Lord knows how I voted.” In theory, the conscientious 
voter should wade through all Mr. Buxton’s pro’s and 
con.’s, and then ask himself, ‘ Where does the balance of 
argument lie?’ This question answered, his course is easy 
enough. He has only to go and “ vote according.” Un- 
fortunately, however, the ordinary conscientious elector— 
the plain householder who wants to do what is right—will 
probably find it utterly impossible to manage this when 
brought face to face with some twenty incontrovertible 
arguments on both sides. He will feel that he must either 
go mad or “ go it blind.” 

Is there any help for such a result? We think there is. 
In our opinion, Mr. Buxton would have done well to follow 
the example of the old system of pleading,—that is, to 
plead out a clean issue. He puts out with the most 
admirable fairness a long and complex “statement of 
claim,” and an equally prolonged defence. There, how- 
ever, he leaves his readers. He should have gone 
further, and should have analysed his pro’s and con.’s 
till he got to something like “issue joined.” No doubt 
this would have been a difficult task, but one not be- 
yond human brain-power. For the sake of the speakers 
and writers who want to use his book for their own 
purposes, he would, no doubt, prefer to leave in all 
the arguments he now gives; but he should add what 
appear from these premisses to be the real points at issue 
between the assailants and defenders of particular laws 
or institutions. In some cases, no doubt, he would be 
unable to show a clear difference ; but he would then, as a 
rule, be able to point out that the question involved was 
in reality only one of degree. Enforced by such an addi- 
tion, his book would, we feel sure, be far more generally 
useful. After all, this drawing to a plain issue is what 
actually happens in political controversy. The poli- 
ticians plead with claim, counter-claim, defence, de- 
murrer, rebutter, and sur-rebutter; but in the end a 
simple point of difference emerges, ard on that the 
country gives its verdict. Often, no doubt, the electorate 





is misled into taking its decision on a false or a side issue ; 
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but that does not militate against our point, which is that 
ultimately the problem is reducible and is reduced to simple 
terms. If Mr. Buxton would remember this, and would give 
us his view of the real issue, we do not doubt that he might 
do a good deal towards ensuring that the electors should 
at any rate know what they were fighting about. Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Buxton will say that in effect his titles give 
the issue,—Home-rule for Ireland, Disestablishment, 
“Ending or Mending the Lords,” is the issue. Techni- 
cally, perhaps, such an assertion would be right, but in 
reality these phrases are so much defaced by use that they 
are worthless. Practically, what we desire is that the argu- 
ments on both sides should be reduced to the sort of shape 
to which a Judge reduces the points in dispute when he 
leaves certain questions to a jury. For example, we would 
suggest that Mr. Buxton, after giving as he does ten argu- 
ments for and eight against the retention of the Irish 
Members in the Imperial Parliament, supposing Home-rule 
to be granted, should say something of this kind :—‘ The 
validity of these arguments depends in the last resort upon 
the question: Which would be the greater evil,—that the 
representatives of Ireland should have no voice in the 
control of Imperial affairs, even when affecting Ireland, or 
that the representatives of Ireland should have a voice in 
the control of the internal affairs of Great Britain, while 
the representatives of Great Britain have no voice in the 
control of the internal affairs of Ireland?’ Again, in 
regard to the whole Home-rule Question, Mr. Buxton might 
have fined his fifty-three arguments for and sixty against 
down, if not to one, at least to four or five questions. 
Though Mr. Buxton’s book, on the whole, contains a 
wonderfully complete list of political problems, there are 
one or two important omissions. For example, though he 
mentions the matter incidentally, he does not include the 
Referendum as one of the questions of the day. That 
it is not a question of practical politics, we admit. This, 
however, cannot be urged as a ground for exclusion, since 
the same may be said of the Gothenburg System, to which 
Mr. Buxton devotes two or three pages. The subject, too, is 
certain to come into prominence before long, and it would 
have been most interesting to see what could be said 
against its adoption. Possibly, however, Mr. Buxton could 
not find anything to say against the Referendum, and so was 
unable to treat of it in his book. Another subject which he 
might have discussed with advantage is the question,— 
“Should Peers who wish to sit in the House of Commons, 
instead of in the Upper House, be prevented from doing 
so?’ Perhaps, however, the most important omission of 
all is what is coming to be called “One vote, one 
value,’—the question “ whether a voter resident in Eng- 
land should be possessed of far less electoral potency 
than an elector resident in Ireland.” Mr. Buxton refers 
in general terms to the need for complete electoral 
equality, but says nothing more on the subject. He 
devotes, however, a considerable number of pages to 
the discussion of “One man, one vote.” Surely he 
should have given us the pro’s and con.’s on the sub- 
ject of the over-representation of Ireland and the under- 
representation of England. We are as anxious to see 
the arguments in favour of giving Ireland twenty Mem- 
bers too many and England twenty too few, as Mr. 
Pecksniff was to see Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg. 
It is, however, ungracious to complain when Mr. Buxton 
gives us so much, and always in so perfectly fair a spirit. 
One of the most useful things about his book is the fact 
that it helps to keep many reforms before the public 
which might otherwise fall out of sight. For example, he 
gives us a full statement of the case for “simultaneous 
elections.” That is a reform against which there is practi- 
eally nothing to be said, though Mr. Buxton has with 
laborious fairness hunted ‘up some dozen objections. 


[un all probability, however, the strong Conservatism in- | 
herent in the election-agent and solicitor class, whose | 
influence is very strong in such matters, will long delay | 


the reform. 

Before leaving the subject suggested by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton’s able and interesting book, we cannot help ex- 
pressing a wish that it might be possible to see an inter- 
leaved copy of the work before us placed in the hands of 
some well-tried party man, with the request that he would, 
in perfect sincerity, state the reasons which induced him 
to support this or that measure. Mr. Buxton’s reasons 
are, of course, all founded on grounds of public benefit and 
public expediency. We wonder how far, say Sir William 


Harcourt’s annotations, would keep up this Standard, yy; 
true reasons for supporting Home-rule, Welsh and Scotch 
Disestablishment, Local Option, and the Eight-Hours B: 

could not but be of very great interest. We for by: 
Dugald Dalgetty ever stated the grounds upon which ‘a 
supported the various eminent commanders under who P 
he served ; but if he did, they would no doubt serve as ” 
excellent pendant to Sir William Harcourt’s statement of 
his reasons for taking up the various questions with which 
his name is now connected. Such speculations are, how 
ever, not practical. We shall never know the truth about 
Sir William Harcourt’s fireside opinions. Meantime, he 
among others, will find Mr. Buxton’s book of incalculable 
value. No politician with this manual to aid him need be 
in fear of forgetting the grounds for the faith that is in 
him. His brief is there, cut and dried, and he has ouly to 
turn to the index to become a man of conviction. 








THE LIMITS OF FREE-WILL. 

HE case of the “ Conscious Automaton,” if he can be said 

to have a case, does not certainly consist in the con. 
spicuously false analysis which he makes of the phenomena 
of volition, but in the tendency of the free-willist to exag. 
gerate greatly the sphere within which there can be said to be 
moral freedom. .It is perfectly true that nothing can be con. 
ceived that is more important and more significant than the 
part which free volition plays in the drama of human life, 
It represents the woof where the constituents of our life over 
which we have no control represent the warp. It impresses 
more or less of deliberate purpose on the whole wealth 
of human faculty, and stamps with its seal even the passive 
sufferings of which our existence is partly made up. The 
voluntary efforts by which we mould what would otherwise 
be the drift of our characters, whether in doing or in en. 
during, to our higher purposes, are all unintelligible without 
free-will. And yet it is true that probably of all the 
minutes of an average life, barely one in a day dates a 
fresh volition, though, of course, very many date the direct 
consequences of former volitions which have long been in- 
corporated in our habits and assimilated into the very tissue 
of our active or passive moods. It is effort, and effort only, 
which betrays free-will. A mind that is the sport of its 
various desires, and that yields itself without a struggle 
to the resultant of its contending desires, is no more 
conscious of effort than a straw which dances on the 
eddies of a whirlpool, and is borne hither and thither as 
those eddies may determine, is conscious of effort. We 
may all of us satisfy ourselves of this by carefully watching 
ourselves during the conflict of various desires and emotions, 
when we deliberately give ourselves up to the spontaneous 
operation of those complex feelings. We are conscious of the 
vehemence of some, of the steady persistence of others, 
of the submergence and disappointment of those which are 
overwhelmed, of the victory and gratification of those 
which carry the day. But we are not conscious of effort, 
unless we ourselves bring out of our own will and pur- 
pose some new force which allies itself with one or more 
of our desires, and which forcibly suppresses, or at least sub- 
dues and mortifies, those which rage against our deliberate 
purpose. Effort is self-created force from within,—from 
within the very innermost source of personality. It often 
| gives the victory to the desire which is intrinsically the 
weakest, and defeats the passion which is intrinsically the 
| richest in spontaneous vigour. But efforts of this heroic 
| kind are rarely, perhaps, as numerous as the years of a 
| human life; and even genuine but much less costly efforts 
'are numbered rather by days than hours or minutes. Of 
_ those vital conditions over which we neither have, nor even 
so much as imagine that we have, any control, we can 
| enumerate a host without even a moment’s hesitation. 





| 


No man supposes that he is responsible for his own 
| physical constitution, for his own keenness or defectiveness 
| of sight or hearing, for his height or his descent, or for his 
| hereditary tastes and prepossessions. Nobody supposes that 
/he can be independent of the climatic influences in which 
| he was born, or the scenery and human associations which 

have moulded his habits and expectations. No man supposes 
| that by the exercise of his own free-will he could have supplied 
' all the defects of a bad education, and cancelled all the evil 
_ influences of vicious companionship. No man supposes that 
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ne could have made his original faculties and instincts different 

from what they were, or that he could have warded off all the 

attacks of disease, or materially altered the character of his 

earliest affections. All these influences are of the very warp 

of our nature, and are conditions as determinate as the solar 
light and heat and the atmospheric and magnetic currents by 
which our bodies are affected, and our perceptions and sensa- 
tions developed. Free volition starts and sustains many a 
new exercise of energy, alters essentially many a habit of 
thought, and many a sphere of practical activity ; but it can 
only work on a mighty web of determinate conditions so 
numerous and so complex, that it is safe to attribute the 
actual complexion of any man’s mind and character to a 
thousand potent influences over which he has no control, for 
every one which he either has actually moulded or might have 
moulded by his own free-will. 

And we may note especially that the most conspicuous 
parts of character, those on which the charm or repulsive- 
ness of character depends, are very seldom completely, or 
even in any large degree, under the control of the will. The 
sweetest and most affectionate persons are usually sweet and 
affectionate by nature rather than by virtue of any self-educa- 
tion or self-control. Noman who was naturally secretive and 
gelf-oceupied ever became characteristically frank and ingen- 
uous by any amount of effort that he could apply in the period of 
this brief existence, thoagh, of course, many a one of this type 
has become far less secretive and self-occupied, far more nearly 
of the type at which he aims, than he was in his childhood and 
youth. No man who was by nature timid, and even cowardly, 
ever succeeded in making himself distinctly bold and remark- 
able for courage within the period of this life, though such a 
one may and often does succeed in stifling his timidities, and 
forcing his naturally cowardly impulses into the background,— 
into the suppressed and conquered region of his life. Still, it 
remains true that most of those who particularly attract and 
fascinate their fellow-men, attract and fascinate them not by 
any qualities which the exercise of free-will has given them, 
but by the beauty of inborn and inherited dispositions, and 
that most of those who repel us by their hardness and dryness 
and self-consciousness and vanity and pride, repel us by virtue 
of dispositions which they could no more extirpate than they 
could extirpate the faults of their physical constitution or 
raise the temperature of their blood. 

How, then, it may be asked, is the part which free-will 
plays in the life of man so all-important, if it can only modify, 
and that not always with very much visible effect, the 
original constitution which nature and circumstance and in- 
heritance combined to confer? It is all-important, because it 
is the one helm by which we guide our course, by which we 
impose the tendencies which change our characters for the 
better or the worse, by which we arrest degeneration and 
stimulate aspiration, by which we determine whether the 
higher or lower impulses of our nature shall have their way, 
whether we shall serve the desires and aims which most exalt 
us, or the desires and aims which most debase us,—in a single 
word, by which we become responsible beings. It is quite true 
that in the case of so short a life as that which men pass 
on earth, they cannot revolutionise entirely the very grain 
of their character. If that grain is coarse, they may render 
it somewhat finer; if it is fine, they may make it finer still; 

but they can only work on the conditions into which they are 
born, and can neither eradicate all that they find faulty, nor, as a 
rule, even transfigure the surrounding influences and circum- 
stances which tend to aggravate those faults. Still, everything 
is saved if responsibility for the limited changes of which 
life admits is saved, and that is precisely what the gift of free- 
will really saves. We are not responsible for the conditions, 
favourable or unfavourable, with which we start in life; but 
we are responsible for the full use and development of the 
favourable conditions, and the attenuation and repression of the 
unfavourable. The petty mind cannot suddenly spring into 
grandeur and magnanimity; but the petty mind may become 
fair and open to the knowledge of its own stiffness and limita- 
tions. The ambitious mind cannot suddenly abolish the tempta- 
tions which spring from its own restlessness and audacity, but 
it may force itself to see the manifold snares and sins to which 
these audacities lead,and so bank-up its eagerness and its insa- 
tiable cravings, as to control and turn to a nobler use the im- 
prisoned force of which it can dispose. The strict limitations 
of free-will are visible on every side. Free-will is no magician 


to transform by a wave of the wand sullen passions into 
exalted affections, or plodding industry into flashing genius, 
—a hut into a palace, or a rusty knife into a Damascene 
scimitar. But it is free-will, and free-will alone, that can 
transmute mere graceful dispositions into high and steadfast 
character; that can imbue the finer feelings with the depth 
and constancy of deliberate purpose; that, in short, can 
saturate the automatic spiritual vitality of childhood and 
youth with the full personality of those fixed intentions and 
motives which lift instinct and impulse into the loftier region 
of divine life. 





SOCIAL SPITE ON THE CONTINENT. 
HE Parisians are quite right in their instinctive inquiry 
as to the motive of the recent dynamite outrages. The 
motive is not only the intellectually interesting point, but it 
is the important one too. Until the motive is discovered for 
such crimes, it is useless to try to meet them with special laws, 
or even to take measures of special precaution. If they are 
the result of individual spite, they are no more formidable toe 
society than any other attempts at assassination; if they are 
the acts of an insane or fanatic individual, the single object 
should be his discovery or arrest ; while if they are the out- 
come of a spite which extends to entire castes, they indicate a 
social danger of the most formidable kind. We confess that 
as yet we incline to the last, or pessimist conclusion. The 
first attempt was one to blow up the house of the Princesse 
de Sagan with a bomb placed against a corner, which failed, 
and therefore attracted only a momentary attention. The 
police ascertained, however, that the attempt was a serious 
one, that a bomb filled with one of the new scientific explo- 
sives had been employed, and that the only cause of failure 
was the absence of sufficient resistance ; that the bomb, in fact, 
had only shattered air, and projecting bits of stone. They 
could not, however, discover that the Princess had any 
enemies, or that any one in her household was likely to be 
the intended victim of a feud; and they came, it is believed, 
to the conclusion that the house was selected merely because 
its owner was conspicuous, and lived in visible luxury while 
so many were in want. In the second case, that of Friday 
week, the house attacked was the residence of many prosperous 
families, and the Judge below whose rooms the bomb had been 
placed had taken a professional] part in the prosecution of some 
Anarchists. That outrage might, therefore, be due to personal 
spite; but the criminal classes rarely hate the professionals 
employed against them, considering that, like the police, they 
only earn their living; and the attack may have been directed 
only against a rich house, selected because Maitre Benoit hap- 
pened to occupy one floor. In the third case, the motive cannot 
have been either personal spite or enmity tothe rich, for the place 
selected was a window outside the eating-room of a soldiers’ 
barrack, which was completely wrecked, not by a dynamite- 
bomb, but by a much smaller case, or large cartridge of copper, 
filled, it is believed, with picrate, an explosive having eight or 
ten times the shattering force of dynamite. Any one soldier 
may, of course, have a deadly enemy, but it is most improbable 
that if he had, the enemy would attempt to shatter a whole 
group, or that he would also have an enmity to the Princess de 
Sagan, and to the occupants or owner of the house in which 
Maitre Benoit resided. The total drift of the evidence is, 
therefore, towards the conclusion either that an individual is 
endeavouring by a series of explosions to produce social 
alarm, or wreak a furious vengeance on the social system; or 
that a society, probably small but utterly fanatical, has com- 
menced what it thinks a social war. The second conclusion 
is the more probable,—first, because the explosives used differ 
in kind, while an individual would probably repeat himself ; 
and secondly, because the objects of attack were so different 
that they must have attracted or irritated very different 
minds. The reasoning is perhaps a little over-subtle, but it 
has evidently impressed the Parisians, who know their own 
fellow-citizens; and the Cabinet, who through the Premier 
have attributed the attack to “ Anarchists ”—that is, persons 
seeking the destruction of all that exists by violent means— 
have searched the rooms of all known Anarchists, and have 
suggested that it would be well to include the firing of explo- 
sives within a dwelling-house, even if no death should follow, 
among the crimes which the Code punishes with the guillotine. 
Judging as mere outsiders, we should say the conclusion of 





the Government is the correct one. The notion of a personal 
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vengeance may be set aside, as no one could have quarrels 
with so many and such different people as those threatened 
by the attacks. It is conceivable, of course, that an indi- 
vidual possessed of much chemical knowledge, and animated 
by a semi-insane hatred of society, may be responsible for all 
the outrages; but it is most improbable, for the instruments 
employed are difficult to make, and the maker would have 
been suspected by the artisans he employed. It is far more 
probable that one of the many fanatical clubs known to exist 
in Paris counts a laboratory employé and some artisans in the 
manufacture of explosives among its members, and growing 
tired of futile talk, has endeavoured to produce the most 
exciting explosions possible, one against a leader of society, 
another against a whole group of cultured bourgeois, and a 
third against soldiers, the last object being selected, not 
from hatred of soldiers, but as most certain to create an 
agitation among officials and in the Chamber. 

If this, which is the most popular theory, should prove 
correct, Parisians have reason for their panic, for it would 
prove the existence among them of a Society intent on 
destroying property and life in order solely to create alarm, a 
desire which can never be satiated, and possessed of sufficient 
means and intelligence to carry out its purpos2 with success. 
The danger from such a Society is, of course, limitless, for its 
operations are not confined either as to time or place; its 
object can never be attained until society has been dissolved 
by sheer terror; and though it may be paralysed by want of 
means, the extent of its means can only be vaguely guessed 
by assuming that well-to-do persons, or any persons not 
suffering in their own fancy from the crushing weight of 
society, would never run for an impersonal object such 
tremendous risks. The Society may be in possession of 
a store of explosives, and the manufacture of the bombs 
or cartridges, though it takes time, is not an expensive 
process. Explosion after explosion may shake the city 
for a year, and still the police, unless aided by accident, 
which has so far failed them, may be without a clue. 
Indeed, it is one of the elements of the new terror thus intro- 
duced into life that the protecting power of the police almost 
wholly fails. The Society, if it exists, is almost certainly com- 
posed of fanatics who will neither drink hard nor betray each 
other, and so risk the sudden execution by which every Society 
of the kind has always punished traitors. If there are women 
in it, they are women of the same opinions; and the history 
of Nihilism shows that female conspirators are, on the whole, 
rather less likely to be guilty of treachery than their male 
comrades. The police, therefore, would have no information, 
and without information how are they to protect anybody or 
any place, except, indeed, by standing sentry, a function 
which, in a city like Paris, it is impossible to perform at all 
effectually? They cannot arrest a whole population to see if 
they have bombs in their pockets; and, indeed, if they did, 
on ninety days out of ninety-one those they arrested would 
be without a particle of evidence on their persons. Increased 
severity of punishment is useless, for the State can only inflict 
death; and so can the Society, which, both by its punish- 
ments and its opinions, is nearly, if not quite, beyond 
the influence of bribes. There are no means of protec- 
tion which decent people can use, and Parisians have 
onty to wait quietly till accident, say through a death-bed 
statement, reveals their foes, and to hope that they are 
very few, and may, like many criminal societies, owing to 
their necessarily fierce suspicion of each other, quarrel among 
themselves. 

Are they so very few? It should be so, for deeds such as 
are attributed to the fiercer Anarchists require a mixture of 
courage, callousness, intelligence, and semi-insane fanaticism 
which must be very rare; and yet we cannot feel absolutely 
certain. The genuine Terrorists were not so very few 
—there were four thousand in the Jacobin “ Company,” 
which traversed France committing murders everywhere— 
and we see many signs on the Continent, and especially 
in France, which make us suspect that the spirit which 
inspired the more fanatic Terrorists, the spirit of caste 
hatred, modified but increased by intelligence, is abroad once 
more. Envy, sharpened by positive suffering from poverty, 
and fed incessantly by dreams of the happiness possible in a 
new society, has bred in certain classes of the Continent a 
hatred towards the luxurious and the comfortable which in its 
malignant intensity resembles rather the popular hatred 





i 
towards Jews in the Middle Ages, or towards priests dur 
the first outbreak of the Revolution, than any malice 


tained towards individuals. It seems to kill pity, ae 
tinguish, as regards the hated classes—that is, in this Case a 


who are either well-to-do, or, like the soldiers and Police, arg 
organised—all that sense of civic right and wrong which ™ 
usually suppose to be the inevitable product of Civilisation, 
The active Terrorists—we do not mean the leaders, but their 
agents—are described by all observers as having been posi. 
tively drunk with hatred, and in places, Lyons especially 
they did deeds such as would a priori have been describe 

as impossible to humanity. We do not know any final 

reason why they should not have reappeared. It ma 

be said that the terrible social oppression which developed 

them has passed away ; but those are oppressed who sincere} 

think themselves oppressed, and a section of the Continental 

poor have learned to consider themselves oppressed by 

“ society ” in a way which they think devilish. Marat’s lan. 

guage was mild when compared with that which a fey 

Anarchists are not ashamed to print and buy. There is no 

more religion among some of them now than there was then 

or rather, there is less, for the hatred then felt towards the 

Church has been transferred towards religion itself, which js 

denounced even in public places, and occasionally in the 

Chamber, in language which suggests that those who use it 

are not so much atheists as haters of the unseen force which 

still inspires them with fear. It may be said that men haye 
grown milder; but though thatis true of great classes, it may 
not be so true of minute ones; and very decent men grow cruel 
when actuated by panic, as witness the Deputies who are 
going to vote the guillotine for explosions unattended 
by murder. We are quite confident that the majority 
of men in France have improved in all but a fierce 
greediness for comfort—though the German invasion did 
frightful evil in hardening men, as witness the scenes which 
followed the suppression of the Commune, scenes nearly as 
bad as those enacted in the suppression of the heretics of 
Toulouse—but we see no proof that an evil substratum, not a 
thick one, but still perceptible, may not still continue to exist in 
society ; and if it does, science has placed terrible weapons in 
its hands. A man can already scatter death from a cartridge 
of picrate without danger to himself. Nor has science yet 
reached the limit of its range. Chemists know well that 
there are explosives ten times as deadly as any yet dis. 
covered, which are only not manufactured because the 
secret of securing safety during the process has _ hitherto 
escaped the experts, who, daring as they are, all want to see 
the fruit of their own discoveries, and therefore object 
to more than a certain proportion of risk. There is truth 
is there not, in those stories about the asphyxiating fumes 
to be obtained from osmium which throw the legends as 
to Captain Warner’s deadly vapour far into the shade; and 
aluminium cannot be obtained without osmium also. It is 
not only possible, but exceedingly probable, that within ten 
years “beneficent science” will have invented an explosive 
cartridge which can be safely carried in the waistcoat-pocket, 
yet which when exploded would destroy a house, and that the 
invention will be within the power of any plumber or gasfitter 
to reproduce. Such instruments will be as powerful in bad 
hands as in good, and though the good are, as we believe, far 
the stronger, because only they can permanently unite, we at 
least can see no way in which their strength could avail them 
as against remorseless enemies, however few. They could not 
in practice kill them out, though Senor Canovas recently 
threatened to do it—at least, the Madrid bulletin-makers said 
so—and what other device is there which would prevent any 
man at war with society, and callous as an automaton, from 
using osmium pellets, and watching in safety their result ? Itis 
a lurid picture to draw, but we do not believe in the beneficence 
of science, and should never be surprised to see the pride of 
intellect receive a lesson through a consciousness of vast 
unhappiness due to its own agency. Paris will, we dare say, 
survive its new foes, though with an added apprehension 
at its heart; but we note that explosions, both in France and 
Austria, grow more frequent; we are sure that the social 
passion, which is envy, is neither dead nor dying; we believe 
that the science of explosives, which slept so long after the 
discovery of gunpowder had annihilated the power of the 
men in armour, is once more awake and vigorous; and we 
cannot but mark that, as regards this new crime, detection 
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b far behind offending. If the motive of recent outrages 
pen spite, Paris, and the whole Continent, have reason for 


alarm. 





WILD-FOWL IN SANCTUARY. 

UST before the opening of spring, when the biting winds 
J drive the shepherds down from the hill, and send even 
the gypsies to the shelter of the towns, wild birds and beasts 
seem almost to vanish from the open country, except the 
March hares ; and they, we know, are mad. 

Yet there is no time at which the rare and beautiful water- 
birds, now so scarce in England, are more tame or more easily 
observed than when they seek sanctuary for rest and pairing, 
pefore their long journey to their breeding-places in the high 
igtitades of the North. The scene on the few inland lakes 
and waters of any size in the South of England, where the 
fowl are unmolested, is at such times full of interest even to 
the least observant eyes, though a few weeks later the surface 
will be deserted by all but the nesting swans, and the few 
coots, dabchicks, and water-hens which remain throughout 
thesummer. The lake at Blenheim, always beautiful from its 
setting and surroundings, afforded last week a pleasing pic- 
ture of the Lenten rest and quiet which the wild-fowl 
nowenjoy. This lake, formed by the waters of the Gleam— 
all the tributaries of the upper Thames, the Colne, the Wind- 
rush, and the Evenlode, have harmonious names—winds for 
some two miles between low but steep hills, and naturally 
attracts to its quiet surface most of the wild-fowl of the 
Oxford vale. At the first glance it was evident that their 
numbers were as yet hardly diminished by departures for the 
North. Much of the surface was still covered by ice and snow, 
and just off the edge of the ice some twenty swans were 
feeding; while from all parts of the open water were heard 
the constant musical whistle of widgeon and teal, the quacking 
of the mallards, the hoarse snort of the swans, and the croak 
of coots and moorhens,—sounds more suggestive of Poole 
Harbour on an August night, than of a Midland lake in 
March. On the further bank, sunning themselves on the 
sloping turf, and sheltered from the wind, were a score of 
mallards and their mates, which rose with much angry 
quacking and protest as a herd of deer came trotting down 
to drink at the very spot which they had chosen for their 
chilly siesta. It was, however, no wanton intrusion by the 
deer, for at that spot only was the shore free from ice, where 
some land-spring broke the frozen boundary. Meantime, the 
sun came out with a warmth which could be felt, and a 
second flock of wild ducks broke into sudden ecstasy at such 
anearnest of the coming spring. Beating its wings upon the 
water, each mallard rushed across the lake; then diving, they 
reappeared beside their mates, and went through a kind of 
water-tournament, with much splashing and noise. In the 
course of this amusement, one of the performers came up from 
the depths almost under an old cock-swan, which was sleeping 
with its head “under the blankets ”’—that is to say, its wing- 
<overts—and resented the disturbance by a vicious bite which 
called the whole company to order. Most inland lakes, except 
those Surrey pools where the water seems to be held naturally 
upon an ironstone bottom, are river-fed, and shallow and 
sedgy at the head where the stream enters. Blenheim Lake is 
no exception to this rule, and some acres at its upper end are 

eovered by yellow reeds, through which the Gleam cuts a 
winding channel of deep-green water. This is natural cover 
for the fowl, and, though frost and snow had beaten down the 
sedge, it was alive with coots and snipe and moorhens. There, 
from behind a tree, we watched for some time a snipe courting, 
at least so we judged, for the object of its attentions was 
oncealed in a little tuft of sedge. The snipe ran round 
this bower setting up its wings, and flirting its tail in 
very gallant fashion, turning round and bowing with all 
the airs and graces of a pigeon making love. At the extreme 
head of the lake, in the swift, narrow current of the Gleam, 
a fleet of swans were feeding, one behind the other, an old 
ock-swan taking the post of danger—and of profit—next to 
the conduit from which the water enters. By hiding behind 
the bridge-parapet for some time, and then carefally peering 
over, it was possible to observe exactly the way in which a 
swan feeds in water just deep enough to make it necessary for 
it to invert its body in order to reach the bottom. The neck 
was partly bent, and the crown of the head touched the 
bottom, its head and neck being used exactly like a bent- 
handled hoe to search among the gravel and stones. Its head 





was deeply tinged with red, from the iron in solution in the 
water and mud. The result of stillness and partial conceal- 
ment in watching wild animals was well illustrated during the 
ten minutes spent in observing the swan. Water-hens seemed 
to spring from the flattened sedge by magic, as if rising from 
the ground, and launched themselves on the stream, or tripped 
about feeding among the sedges, where the ground was 
rapidly thawing. 

The head and western bank of the lake are fringed with a 
narrow belt of young plantation, made partly with a view to 
sheltering the wild-fowl, partly to screen the guns when the 
birds are shot in the winter. The lake-keeper, whose cottage 
stands at the head of the water, quoted as an example of the 
number of fowl that collect in severe weather at Blenheim, 
that on one occasion three guns shot a hundred and twelve 
snipe, and between forty and fifty wild duck and teal. But 
the birds are seldom shot, and at the time of our visit seemed 
quite aware that no harm was intended; and as we passed 
close to the water on the opposite side to that from which 
we had approached, partly screened by the belt of young 
trees, they showed little inclination to leave the water, with 
the exception of a solitary heron, which, after watching us 
uneasily for some time, rose with a croak, and after flapping 
some way, With its dangling toes touching the ice, rose high 
into the air, and flew steadily in the direction of Wytham 
Woods, where the hen-birds are already sitting on their eggs. 
Viewed from the western shore, the scene was in bright 
contrast to the prevailing steely monotony of an English 
landscape in March. The tops of the overgrown osiers 
which fringed the lake wore the polished scarlet bark 
of early spring, and shot up in a stiff line of red rods. 
Beyond them lay the surface of the lake, under the sun, 
in three zones of colour, following the sweeping bays and 
curves of the ice. Next to the shore, the ice was dazzling 
white with snow, which had melted on the earth, but still lay 
deep on the thickest ice; and against this white background 
stood up the thousands of scarlet osier rods. Next to the 
snow was a zone of clear ice, blue-grey and snowless; and 
beyond the margin of the ice-fringe lay the deeper waters of 
the lake, of the deep translucent green of jade, on which some 
fifty shining swans were floating in every attitude of motion 
or repose. Beyond, on the hill, the long colonnades and 
shining cupolas of Blenheim stood solemn and severe, like 
some “ Palace of Silence,” against the sky. 

A great number of duck and teal, and a flock of widgeon, 
were floating near an evergreen-covered island, in separate 
groups; and a score of coots, conspicuous by their white heads 
and velvety black bodies, were feeding near the shore. At the 
sound of a stick struck upon a paling, all but the coots rose 
from the water, the mallards showing to the greatest ad- 
vantage as they spread the fanlike white feathers below the 
dark-green tail, and mounted high above the lake. The widgeon 
kept in a compact flock, turning and wheeling like starlings, 
and passing and repassing in a symmetrical and monotonous 
course exactly the same evolutions in the air to an accom- 
paniment of melodious notes. The teal soon settled down in 
pairs, some dashing boldly into the water, others alighting with 
rapid backward beats of the wing upon the ice. A careful 
stalk brought us near enough to see that the teal, like most 
of the ducks, had evidently paired for the summer, as the 
cock-birds were swimming round their mates in a restless, 
fussy fashion, and did not allow any other bird to come 
within the circle of water so appropriated. The view of the 
lower lake which we caught through the wide and beautiful 
arch of the stone bridge, showed that the fowl were there 
even more numerous than on the upper waters. From the 
parapet of the bridge, we counted seventy-four duck sleeping 
on the edge of the ice. Under and upon the steep and sloping 
bank near Rosamond’s Well, quite three times that number 
were crowded together, and as a sudden snow-squall came 
over the hill, they all rose with a loud roar of wings, and, 
joined by the flock from the ice, settled on the open water, 
preferring, apparently, to endure the squall on their native 
element than on the ice or firm land. No doubt the numbers 
of wild-fowl on the tidal harbours of the coast in winter are 
many times greater than those collected at Blenheim and on 
similar lakes in March. But such opportunities for watching 
them in their happiest moods cannot be obtained by the sea, 
or anywhere except in places where man combines with 
Nature to protect them in the season of sanctuary. 
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MR. BEERBOHM-TREE’S HAMLET. 
R. MOWBRAY MORRIS, in an interesting article on 
“ Hamlet and the Modern Stage,” which appears in 
the March number of Macmillan’s Magazine, devotes a couple 
of pages to Mr. Tree’s Hamlet at the Haymarket Theatre. 
He points out, with truth, that Mr. Tree, with all his subtlety 
as an actor, has yet a good deal to learn in the delivery of 
blank verse. The art of elocution in its higher manifestations 
is something apart from histrionic genius; and Shakespeare, 
poet as well as dramatist, taxes both to the utmost. He calls 
for the exercise of two arts almost as distinct as those exer- 
cised in the great réles in the dramatic operas, such as Raoul 
de Nangis in Les Huguenots, Fernando in La Favorita, Jean de 
Leyden in Le Prophéte. Few great singers have attained to 
the double perfection which such parts require. With 
most, as with Mario, the perfection of dramatic form has 
come after the voice has seen its best days, and when 
vocalisation has therefore been handicapped. The Hamlets 
of the last thirty years have generally lacked one or other of 
the two necessary qualifications. Fechter’s accent seriously 
marred the music of Shakespeare’s lines. Mr. Phelps’s studied 
elocution was not matched by that subtle conception of the 
character which is the first requisite. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet 
was an interesting intellectual study, but both from a dramatic 
and an elocutionary point of view it left something to be 
desired. 

After all, however, what we first look for in a Hamlet 
is the dramatic realisation of a psychological study; and 
so regarded, Mr. Tree’s performance appears to us to 
have a delicacy and power which Mr. Morris has alto- 
gether missed. No one, since the appearance of Goethe’s cele- 
brated criticism in “ Wilhelm Meister,” has failed to have a 
general understanding of Shakespeare’s conception of Hamlet. 
He meant, in Goethe’s words, “to represent the effects of a 
great action laid upon a soul unfit for the performance of it.” 
This unfitness has generally been interpreted mainly on the 
intellectual side. Hamlet, a morbidly subjective, reflecting, 
reasoning, doubting, questioning, and wholly unpractical 
character, is weighed down by too much thinking, and cannot 
bring himself to act. Mr. Tree takes the conception a step 
further, and does so with great subtlety and success. He 
represents the extremest delicacy of physical and mental 
organisation. He emphasises not only morbid deliberation, but 
abnormal sensitiveness; an excess not only of thought over 
action, but of feeling over action. Hamlet’s great work over- 
taxes the powers of one whose whole energy is expended in specu- 
lation ; but his sensitive nature, and even his bodily frame, are 
also overwhelmed. A mind so imaginative, as well as so intel- 
lectual, is capable of taking in the horror of the situation in a 
degree in excess of what human nature normally admits. The 
balance between thinking and doing is in most men fairly pre- 
served. They realise enough for action, and action brings a rein- 
forcement of realisation. Hamlet takes in a far wider field of 
ideasthan is needed to prompt him to act, and is paralysed by the 
crowd of consequent feelings and thoughts. A nature endowed 
with all the sensitive apparatus for appreciating the varied hues 
of life,—its joyousness, its poetry, the happiness of love and 
of youthful fellowship, the riches of art, as well as the mixture 
of the sombre and sad which falls to the lot of all, is filled ex- 
clusively with the details of one great tragedy. The many- 
sided brilliancy fof “the courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, 
tongue, sword,” is overshadowed. The flowers of youth are 
withered. The nature cannot regain its spring or its powers 
of action under the influence of the nightmare which oppresses 
it. We are reminded of Professor Dowden’s words. “ His 
idealism,” writes Mr. Dowden, “at thirty years of age almost 
takes the form of pessimism—his life and his heart become 
sterile—he loses the energy which sound and joyous feeling 
supplies, and in the widespreading waste of corruption which 
surrounds him, he is tempted to understand and detest things 
rather than accomplish some limited practical service. In 
the unweeded garden of the world, why should he task his 
life to uproot a single weed ?” 

Mr. Tree conveys the specially distinctive features of his con- 
ception by more numerous and delicate touches than we can 
here reproduce. Mark the craving for sympathy which his 
whole bearing shows when Horatio and his friends are leaving 
him, and he asks for 


“ Your loves, as mine to you.” 


Observe the play of feeling throughout his interview wig 
the Queen,—its rapid transitions from stormy Violence to 
deepest, tenderest grief, the almost strained interpreta, 
tion of Shakespeare’s text which marks his SOrTOW fo 
Polonius’s death. Note, again, how, after doing violence to the 
tenderness of his nature in the scene with Ophelia, playeg 
with great delicacy by Mrs. Tree, he breaks down, and, unseen 
by her, kisses her hair. Observe, also, the deep Conscionsnegg 
of his own weakness of body and of purpose, conveyed in the 
melancholy laugh which accompanies the contrasting of him. 
self with Hercules :— 

“ My father’s brother, but no more like my father 

Than I to Hercules.” 


The scene with Ophelia to which we have just referred, gives. 
Mr. Tree a great opportunity. He departs here from 
Coleridge’s interpretation, which in many respects he follows 
throughout. According to Coleridge, the questions, “ Are you 
honest?” “Are you fair?” intimate at the outset that 
Hamlet suspects Ophelia of being a decoy; and “what 
follows is not so much directed to her as to the listeners and 
spies.” Mr. Tree, on the contrary, divides the dialogue with 
her into two parts, each of which represents an entirely dif. 
ferent frame of mind. The first part conveys disgust with the 
world, a brooding over his mother’s falseness and the false. 
ness of all mankind and womankind, the determination to 
break off all connection with Ophelia, and devote himself ex. 
clusively henceforth to his newly imposed duty. The infinite 
tenderness of Mr. Tree’s first “Get thee to a nunnery ” is quite 
different from the common conception of the wild violence of 
simulated madness. It is spoken in a moment of deepest, 
saddest earnestness. And the self-accusation which follows 
it completes the sentiment which he is expressing. “It isan 
evil world,” he intimates, “and I am as bad as others; keep 
out of it; it will be your happiest course.” Then he suddenly 
sees Polonius and the King listening. His whole manner 
changes. ‘“ Where is your father?” he asks. “ At home, my 
Lord,” she replies; and he holds her convicted of falsehood. 
She too, as well as his mother, his uncle, and the rest of the 
world, is false. His demeanour henceforth is a mixture of 
simulated madness, for the benefit of the listeners, and of a 
wild, overstrained mood which her falseness to him has 
brought about. 


Is not a great deal of the charm of Hamlet’s character due 
toa point which has hardly been sufficiently noted by the 
critics,—his disinterestedness ? This comes partly from 
the nature of his mind. Hamlet is the spectator of life rather 
than an actor. His own share in the drama has no special 
prominence in his eyes. A wrong done to himself is simply a 
wrong done toone man. That Claudius has robbed him of 
the throne is a minor, a very small detail of a great and wide- 
reaching crime. Egoistic and personal feelings are completely 
absent from this dreamy onlooker at the tragedy. But there 
is a nobler side also, in the depth of unselfish and the 
absence of selfish feeling. Where feeling does affect his 
judgment, it gives to his personal wrong too small rather than 
too great importance. His love for his father and his horror 
at his mother’s conduct fill his heart, and self-interest can find 
no place there. 

Taken altogether, Mr. Tree’s performance is a vety 
remarkable one, as interesting to the habitual reader of 
Shakespeare as to the playgoer. It has much developed in 
finish since the first night. It has been called monotonous, a 
criticism which recalls to the present writer the impression of 
the British soldier in the Crimea that the French talked 
gibberish. The variety needs for its understanding dramatic 
perception, and does not express itself by the play of emotions 
which Hamlet could never have had. But it is such as an 
audience at the Munich Hoftheater would note with delight, 
and a careful student of Shakespeare cannot fail to appreciate. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. WESTLAKE ON THE POPE’S POSITION. 
[To rue EviTor OF THE ‘‘ SPEcTaTOR.” | 
Sir,—There are, I venture to submit, twoor three propositions 
laid down by Mr. Westlake in his letter, which a student of 
International Law may hesitate to accept even on such 








deservedly weighty authority. Not only is “a subject whose 
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ig sacred and inviolable,” a “ highly inconvenient per- 
» but he is a being unknown to International Law. 
ay, of course, give an Italian subject any privileges 
inst his own State, but how can Italian law affect his 

pen towards foreign States? Again, “undisturbed pos- 
we for twenty-two years” gives Italy “an indisputable 
ge the territory” “she annexed in 1870.” But what 
tie a in 1870? Why, the Great Powers were officially 
pie that the Pope remained a Sovereign, and that his 
1 oe had the attributes of “ exterritoriality.” 
nur Westlake seems to hold that an Act of Parliament can 
affect the assurances given by one State to others. But 
arely International Law knows nothing of such a doctrine. 
te can it easily be seen why the Law of Guu:antees has 
received a European sanction because no State has, as yet, 
appealed against it. For—(1), technically, one Kingdom need 
know nothing of the conduct of another unless it receives an 
oficial communication, or has proofs of some overt act; (2), 
diplomatists, as practical men, do not care to add to the 
rexed questions of diplomacy until action is forced upon 
them; time enough, they may argue, to intervene on behalf 
of the Pope when the King of Italy practically injures him.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., 

3 Plowden Buildings, Temple. 
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THE POPULATION OF INDIA. 

; [To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—A correspondent of yours objects to my reckoning (in 
an article in the Fortnightly) that the average density of 
population in the British Indian Empire does not exceed 150 
to the square mile, whereas he puts it at 185. Now, it is quite 
true that 185 is the rate entered in the official statistics. This 
I knew very well. Indeed, I gave that very rate in my contri- 
bution to “ Chambers’s Encyclopedia” in 1890. But on this 
recent occasion I was thinking of several large areas, or 
provinces, not included in the census statistics, such as 
Beloochistan, Sikkim, Nepal, Muneepore, and the Shan States. 
These are great areas thinly peopled, and to my mind are 
integral parts of the Empire. Some of them have lands, 
notably Nepal, that can be rendered fertile and healthy by 
clearance of jungle, and are near to centres of population. 
The inclusion of all these would, I supposed, reduce the rate 
from 185 to about 150, though the exact figure cannot be 
stated. 

On the other part of your correspondent’s letter, I may 
remark that, as regards emigration, he takes a decade very 
unfavourable to any such exodus by reason of agricultural 
prosperity. Whether my rough estimate of future emigration 
prove correct or not, the amount will in any case be small. 
As regards migration, whether some of those who thus depart 
shall return or not, still such migration to Assam, to Ceylon, 
to Burmah, must give pro tanto relief to over-population in 
India itself. To that extent I adhere to my opinion, though 
I do not desire to press the point too far.—I am, Sir, &c., 

RIcHARD TEMPLE. 

House of Commons Library, March 14th. 





A GRAVE DANGER TO THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
[To tHE EpiToR oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—The Spectator has always shown itself interested in the 
welfare and influence of the Church of England, and I venture 
toask for its sympathy in a matter closely touching that in- 
fluence——I mean, the present system of promotion in the 
ranks of the clergy, or rather (for there would seem to be no 
system), the hap-hazard way in which high positions in the 
Church have been for some time past filled. It would be un- 
becoming to instance particular names; but all Churchmen 
looking back (if only on the past twelve months) will recall 
appointments to bishoprics, deaneries, and canonries, the 
announcement of which has been received by almost all 
parties with blank amazement. Many of these appointments 
have admitted of so little apology, that even those most 
willing to defend them from party sympathy have been con- 
strained to shrug their shoulders, and hope that the prefer- 
ments would not turn out as badly as was feared. 
There are, I suppose, two separate theories of Church pro- 
motion, for both of which something may be pleaded. One 
is, that which looks to getting the man best fitted by ability, 


learning, and character for the post vacant. The other is, 


that which looks upon a post of dignity and emolument as 
the proper reward for some man who has done long and 
worthy service in some subordinate sphere, even though he 
should not be ideally qualified for the place. In the former of 
these cases, the interest of the post is considered first; in the 
second, the interest of the candidate. It may be admitted that 
there is something to be said for both theories, though the 
former should surely have prior consideration; and when a 
man can be found combining all these qualifications, there, no 
doubt, is the ideal appointment. 

And, happily, we have still with us, or fresh in memory, 
honoured names showing that Prime Ministers have been 
willing to recognise ability and desert in men wholly worthy 
of their preferment. We have only to recall the names of 
Lightfoot and Westcott, Church and Liddon, Magee and 
Fraser,—men widely differing in ability and special faculties, 
but whom hardly the sourest fanatic would pronounce un- 
worthy of the honours that fell to them. But unless the race 
of men of ability and accomplishment be dying out, no excuse 
can be offered for not at least aiming to fill high places with 
worthy successors to these. For it is a fact beyond question 
that these high places are now frequently filled with men, 
however estimable in life and character, of third or fourth- 
rate ability and intellect. 

It is not, I repeat, a question of character or devoutness. 
But it is no defence of such appointments to urge character 
and devotion as sufficient qualification. What would be said 
of a Lord Chancellor who appointed a barrister to one of the 
higher judgesbips on the ground that he bore such an un- 
spotted character? Men at the head of a diocese, or forming 
the staff of a cathedral in some great city, have a work to do 
affording scope for every power, gift, and attainment which 
they can bring to it. Our cathedrals might well be schools of 
preaching ; but how seldom is a man appointed there because 
of this rare power, even in our great cities, where the influence 
of a preacher and thinker (not orator alone) over the large 
audiences that so readily assemble there, might be, for it has 
been in time past, of incalculable good. 

I wish, Sir, for the moment to be brief, and to hope that 
perhaps this letter may call forth more influential opinion than 
mine on the question. I know that many besides myself have 
contemplated some recent preferments with disappointment, 
and something like dismay, and regard the present method of 
promotion as one of the gravest dangers threatening the 
Church of England. For it at once discourages men of real 
mark from entering the profession, and it makes boundless 
sport for the many and various enemies of the Church. For 
when they see how she is officered, they not unnaturally ask, 
with real or affected contempt: “If these are your Generals 
and Captains, what must your rank and file be?”—I am, Sir, 
&e., A CHURCHMAN. 


[We entirely agree with the general drift of our corre- 
spondent’s criticism, but we do not think he allows enough 
weight to the doctrine that each of the theological schools in 
the Church is entitled to a certain recognition in the official 
appointments, even though one or more of them may not cor- 
tain men of the same general standard of capacity as the other 
schools.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





A GLOOMY FORECAST. 
[To tHe Epitor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—In your article on “‘ Alderman’ Ben Tillett,” you say 
that “the destiny of the mass of labour is always to be poor.” 
That is a sad doctrine, and I should be sorry to think it a true 
one. The reasons you give are that “the earth yields much 
only in favoured spots; each man has to feed and clothe five 
persons by his toil; and he has, in addition, to pay for safety 
in society, for education, and for the support of all the weak, 
the idle, and the vicious.” But surely we may assume the 
possibility of every able-bodied person being made to work, 
if he or she will not work voluntarily; or, let me say, all 
males who have completed their education. Suppose, further, 
that one man in six is a distributor, or over-aged, or otherwise 
a non-producer, representing a family of five persons, could 
not each of the other five, actual producers, produce enough 
of some requisite for the six persons to be provided for by his 
labour? I venture to believe that a man in any calling could 
do this, and a great deal more. 





To attempt to prove my belief in detail would be a work of 
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considerable elaboration ; but I believe that it would not be 
impossible to produce evidence convincing enough to persuade 
you that, under the supposed circumstances, every one might 
have enough of all things necessary for health and moderate 
comfort. At present an enormous number of people are 
living wastefully upon useful workers, as unnecessary dis- 
tributors, speculators, or idlers. Certainly as a producer of 
the fruits of the earth, one man can feed in abundance a great 
many more than six persons, after providing for fertilisers, 
horses, implements, and other necessaries.—I am, Sir, &c., 
; EXAMINER. 


[We do not believe it, except in favoured regions, or through 
an amount of overwork which deprives life of all charm. The 
small farmers of Massachusetts have tried it, hard, for a 
hundred years, and have failed at last—Ep. Spectator.] 





ALDERMANHOOD AS A SCHOOL. 
(To tHE EpiTor oF THE ‘“‘SpPEcTaToR.’’] 
S1r,—I should, with you, think the County Councillors right 
if they welcomed Mr. B. Tillett, Labour agitator of extreme 
views, within their respectable ranks, always supposing he 
was duly elected. I do not think them right in picking him 
out, though not elected, and making an Alderman of him. It 
is one thing to be glad that all views are represented, but 
quite another to invest a revolutionary extremist with special 
honours. The class who do this are either revolutionary 
themselves, or mere dilettantists, probably the latter. They 
are in the position of those who, like Lord Ramsay at Liver- 
pool, began the game of coquetting with disaffected Irish,— 
with what consequences all men now behold. You say it is 
important to teach these men, and I agree; but you do not 
confer doctorates on beginners in order that the scarlet robe 
may attract youths into your lecture-rooms.—I am, Sir, &c., 
O. 





AN AGE OF FAITH. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaToR.” ] 

Si1r,—The triumph of the “ Progressives ” will cause many to 
pause and think. How is it that the majority of Londoners 
permitted, by voting or abstaining, a party to be re-elected of 
pronounced semi-socialistic principles? Is it because the 
evils of our social system press so heavily upon the conscience 
of this sensitive age that any negative and reactionary party 
is doomed? The majority probably do not believe in Socialism ; 
but they believe that there are great social evils, and that 
these can be grappled with, the first as an obvious fact, the 
second an ineradicable instinct in any serious age: and so 
London prefers the faith of the wildest dreamers to the nega- 
tive caution and critical prudence of social sceptics. 

If this be so, it suggests two considerations,—firstly, a 
general one, are we not, though we little realise it, living in 
an Age of Faith? Secondly, must not the Unionist Party 
meet the coming Election with a policy of positive progress, 
and not with merely negative logic against Socialism and 
Home-rule ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED Brook, Canon of Inverness. 

[Is it faith at all, or rather hope, a very different thing, 
combined with a new and strange carelessness as to the danger 
of unsettling everything P—Ep. Spectator. | 





PARTY SPIRIT AND THE COUNTY COUNCIL. 
(To Tue EpIToR OF THE “SPEcTATOR.’” | 
S1r,—I read with much regret your article on the London 
County Council. It seems to me that you desire to strengthen 
the one evil (from my point of view) produced by the recent 
election,—the increase of party spirit in the Council. I sym- 
pathise with many, perhaps most, of the aims of the “ Pro- 
gressive ” party ; but I held, and hold, that there are questions 
which the Council can deal with before these aims are realised, 
questions which require administrative ability rather than 
political foresight ; and that it would therefore have been most 
desirable if men had been chosen irrespective of their Pro- 
gressive or Moderate views, on the ground of that ability. I 
am thankful to say that at the first election we did choose one 
candidate in Hampstead, Mr. Harben, very largely on that 
ground, and he remains our member still. But the fury of 
party generally prevailed, and I am sure some men must have 
been lost to the Council by that feeling. Is it not noteworthy 
that the one man whose name must have been on the lips of 





. . Ri 
every one interested in the welfare of London could not 
elected either as representative or Alderman,—I mean Jf, 
Dobbs, the champion of the public against the Wate Com, 
panies? I suppose no one knew if he were “ Moderate” 
“ Progressive ;” merely that he had saved us all from inj - 
and extortion, and that in so doing he had shown just the 
of ability which a Town Council requires. Yet the party spin 
which has had such unfortunate effects, and which might declin 
hereafter when these big questions are cleared away, you va 
to make permanent and embody in a new institution] an 
Sir, &e. C. E. Mavrice 

Eirene Cottage, Gainsborough Gardens, Hampstead, NW. 





HUMAN AUTOMATISM. 
[To rue Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”] 

Sr1zr,—That “A Human Automaton,” in casting scor ani 
blame upon brother-automatons, stands stultified in temper 
and logic, will, I think, readily be granted. But is it not. 
equally clear that he cannot fairly be found fault with for jis 
ill-tempered and illogical self-stultification, seeing that it to 
has arisen necessarily, in the course of the necessary worki 
of his machinery? And assuredly, if ever N ecessity will 
justify any one for anything, “ A Human Automaton” (if hp 
be also a human being) will be justified more than amply fo; 
his self-stultifications. If I meet “A Human Automaton,” 
and smite him on the face, what right has he to be angry with 
me? But then, if angry he be, what right have I to find fanit 
with his anger, since my smiting and his anger at being 
smitten are alike necessitated? And the series of similar 
questions might, of course, be continued ad infinitum. 

For practical purposes, is not “ Determinism” merely 
another name for the “ Necessity” with which Bishop Butler 
has dealt fully and finally P—* Therefore, though it were 
admitted that this opinion of Necessity were speculatively 
true; yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, 9 
far as our experience reaches, that is, to the whole of our 
present life.” (“ Analogy,” Part I., chap. vi.) Might not 
Determinism find its fitting place among speculative play. 
things such as “ Achilles and the Tortoise,” “ The Impossibility 
of Motion,” and other toys of the solvitur ambulando sort?—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. W. Harper, ex-Vicar of Selby. 

P.S.—Mr. Blanchamp speaks of “the ethical principles 
derivable from the doctrine of Epicurus.” But the great 
Epicurean poet finds the germs of free-will in the primordial 
atoms, and thence accounts for that “indubitable ” power of 
voluntary initiation by which we tear ourselves free from the 
enchainment of the law of cause and effect. Hear Lucretius: 

“ Denique si semper motus conectitur omnis 
Et vetere exoritur semper novus ordine certo 
Nec declinando faciunt primordia motus 
Principium quoddam quod fati foedera rumpat, 
Ex infinito ne causam causa sequatur, 
Libera per terras unde hec animantibus exstat 
Unde est hee, inquam, fatis avolsa‘potestas 
Per quam progredimur quo ducit quemque voluntas 
Declinamus item motus nec tempore certo 
Nec regione loci certa, sed ubi ipsa tulit mens ? 


Nam dubio procul his rebus sua cuique voluntas 
Principium dat.”—(De Rerum Natura, 11, 251.) 





“DEVALL.” 
[To tHe Eprtork OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The reviewer of “Ochil Idylls,” in the Spectator of 
March 5th, speaks of wondering what the etymology of 
“devall” may chance to be. The word is by no means an 
uncommon one, especially in the Buchan district of Aberdeen- 
shire. It is given in both the “Imperial” and Jamieson’s 
“Dictionary of the Scotch Language,” though with different 
derivations. Jamieson takes it from the old Swedish dalwa 
meaning “to cease;” but the more probable etymology is 
that given in the “Imperial,” from the old French defallit 
= défailler = “to fail.” Is it not one of the not uncommon 
reminders of the old connection between the North-East 
Coast of Scotland and the Continent? 

A curious instance of its use may be worth mentioning. 4 
friend of mine, a Ceylon man, was engaged to be married 
to a Miss Duval. The matter had not been announced 
when he was ordered back to Ceylon. To his amazement, 
he was greeted by an old woman in these words: “Eh, Sir, 
they tell me ye’re going back to Ceylon without devall.” In 
her innocence, she meant simply “ without delay ;” conscience 
made him think she had an entirely different meaning. Your 
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English readers may care to crack the following delightful 
Scotch nut, with respect to St. Swithin’s Day: “It dang 
doun deleeberate sax ooks an’ a day, ohn e’er uppelt or 
devalt.” The etymolozy of some of these words is interest- 
ing. Most of the other words mentioned by your reviewer as 
«really new” are in quite common usage in the North-East 
Counties, witness a farmer’s remark when he first tasted 
claret: “O” a’ shilpit drinks, the maist shilpit is that soor 
stuff they ca’ clairit.”—I am, Sir, &e., R. M. 





TWO IRISH STORIES. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “ SprecraTor.”’] 

Sir,—In the Arctic weather we are now experiencing, it strikes 
me that it would be but kind to impart to your readers a 
remedy, prescribed to me with touching faith and sympathy, 
by a poor old man in the mountain district where I live. 
Seeing me suffering from an overwhelming cold in my head, 
he entreated me to try the following cure: “Take a tumbler 
of whiskey-punch, and as much butther as would lay on the 
top of a knife, and stir it into the punch; and,” he added, with 
graphic emphasis, “ docthers have tould me that if I could see 
inside of meself, I’d see that punch and that butther driving 
the could fornint it, like a fog, thro’ me enthrills!” 

Another story is perhaps not. quite so comforting. Several 
winters ago, while waiting in the early morning at a small 
railway-junction in the South of Ireland, two rough-coated, 
half-peasant, half-farmer looking men came in for “an air of 
the fire,’ and as I had, somewhat selfishly, established myself 
right in front of the comfortless grate, they took seats one at 
each side of me, and continued their conversation across 
me. Their subject was the recent peculiarly brutal murder 
of an old man at Lixnan. He had been shot while 
driving into market with his pigs, and had been left 
to die on the road, his head supported by his daughter. 
The man on my right, who was evidently a great reader 
of newspapers, detailed these particulars to his friend, 
who, when he had ended, remarked in a questioning way: 
“Maybe he was a land-grabber?” “ He was that,” ad- 
mitted his informant. “ Begorra, then,” rejoined the otker, 
“it was just the price of him.” Horrified at this cool 
comment on such a crime, I was thinking with a shudder 
that my two friends were exactly the class likely to be on a 
jury in a murder case, when the man on my right, who had 
evidently a taste for sensational subjects, went on: “ An’ did 
you read in the paper about the man who went into the bank 
in C——, and shot the cashier, and med’ off with the money ? ” 
After a pause, his friend replied in a calm, judicial tone: 
“Well now, times is hard, and sure a person must do some- 
thing”! 1 confess it was a relief when at this moment the 
whistle of my incoming train put an end to any further reve- 
lations of what I knew too well was only the “ public opinion 
of the parish.”—I am, Sir, Xe., 








POETRY. 


AN AUTOMATIC LAY. 
BY A MUSICAL BOX. 





MAN is a mere automaton—free-will a fable vain : 

This dogma in the Magazines I lay down plump and plain— 
The Editor, poor man, may sigh, and call my reasoning thin : 
But o’er his acts he’s no control,—the article goes in. 


To life’s enigmas, you'll admit, I’ve found the master-key ; 
A bunch of instincts, uncontrolled, inherited, make Me; 
Whate’er my forbears thought or did, I think and do it still: 
That legacy’s my own, although they could not leave a will. 


The troubles that beset our life thus vanish into air; 
When nobody can help themselves, need anybody care? 
The housemaid smashes, free from blame—her works she can’t 
adjust ; 
“Why do the things ‘let go her hand’?” Dear me! because 
they must ! 


All criminals I look upon with pity kin to love ; 
The murderer was born to slay—poor, harmless, sucking dove ! 
The only folk who really rouse my automatic rage, 

Are Christians, and such imbeciles—disgraces to their age! 


Hypnotic he—or hypocrite! and yet, it’s hard to say 
Why I should scold automata because they’re “ built that way.” 


And is it not a soothing thought to feel that no one can 

By striving, ever grow into a pure and upright man ? 

But must remain, till freed by death, while years are rolling on, 
A helpless, hopeless, fate-compelled, evolved automaton ! 

R. K. H. 








-BOOKS. 


es 
THE VALUE OF HUMAN TESTIMONY.* 

THIS is a very shrewd and useful little book, which says all 
it does say exceedingly well. It insists that the value of 
testimony depends, in the first instance, in a very great 
measure on the importance attached by the witness to the 
facts to which he testifies. If the fact to which he testifies 
is of little significance, if his interest in it is languid, and it 
has no real bearing on his life, it is not to be supposed that 
he will take the trouble to attend to the fact to which he 
bears witness with the care and the anxiety to be sure of what 
he sees or hears which is necessary to make his testimony of 
any real weight for other people. If, on the contrary, it 
is a fact on which a great change in his own career 
depends, if it alters his whole life, his whole character, if 
it involves him in much labour and suffering, if it kindles in 
him an altogether new ideal of purpose, then we may be quite 
sure that his testimony was both honest and careful, and that 
if it was supported by a great deal of other testimony of the 
same nature, it is in the highest degree trustworthy. Further, 
our author insists that its transmission through a long line of 
tradition does not in any degree invalidate its authority. We 
should not attach much value to details so transmitted. If we 
were dependent on testimony transmitted from generation to 
generation as to the numbersand character of the forces engaged 
in the Battle of Hastings, we should not attach much weight to 
it. But such a long line of transmission would not in the 
least diminish the value of the testimony as to the reality of 
that battle, and its result in the defeat of the Saxon and the 
victory of the Norman army. We should be well aware that 
that testimony must have been transmitted through a great 
many unwilling as wellas a great many willing and triumphant 
witnesses. We should be well aware that all those witnesses 
must have had before their eyes the amplest evidence of the 
actual event, and of the revolution it brought about in the 
history of England. And we should never think of supposing 
anything so absurd as that at some specific date there was a 
deliberate conspiracy formed by hundreds of thousands of 
living Englishmen to alter the whole drift of the testimony 
they had received from their fathers, and invent a battle which. 
never took place, or reverse its issue, and that that conspiracy 
should have succeeded in persuading the unborn generations: 
of a gigantic lie. There could be neither machinery nor 
motive for such a successful conspiracy, and consequently 
the common-sense of mankind at once rejects a hypothesis 
so audacious and absurd, with contempt. 

In the third place, our author insists that prepossessions 
more or less favourable to the beliefs of any period, are 
no reason for rejecting the more earnest and severely 
tested beliefs of that period. There is, for instance, he 
says, in almost all ages of the world a great deal too much 
disposition to believe what tells to the discredit of our fellow- 
men. How manya false calumny obtains a certain superficial 
credence! How many a rumour of unfaithfulness or dis- 
honesty or vice is credited on the strength of mere hints and 
innuendoes and vague suspicions! That is quite true. But 
it does not prevent us from believing after irrefragable 
evidence has established it, to take an illustration from 
the news of the day, that such an event as the recent 
stealing of the pearls and the perjury which followed 
it did actually take place, or that a certain attempt to 
blackmail a number of respectable persons with hardly a 
pretence or excuse for the charge, did happen the other day at 
Oxford. Hence, the mere evidence that a certain tendency 
exists to believe any class of facts on very slight evidence, is: 
no reason at all for rejecting evidence that is not slight, but 
very strong, and confirmed from many quarters as to a par- 
ticular event of that class. 








To think that any man of sense can really hold it true 
That he’s responsible for aught that he may say or do! 


} * The Value of Human Testimony. By Thomas Fitzarthur. London: Kegan 
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All this is very well put by Mr. Fitzarthur, and ap- 
plied by him with great force to the case of the resur- 
rection of Christ. He shows that this was an event 
about which none of the first witnesses could possibly have 
been indifferent. It changed the whole course of their lives, 
and changed it in all worldly things very much for the worse. 
They had to endure the indignation of patriotic Jews, the 
hatred of bigoted Jews, the scorn of the Gentile world, the 
persecution of strong governments, the pangs of domestic 
reproaches and dismay; and it is certain that they would not 
have encountered all these formidable dangers and miseries 
on the strength of any conviction which was not of the most 
solid and irresistible kind. Further, Mr. Fitzarthur shows 
that the objections founded on the ease with which men 
of that day accepted supernatural marvels, is of no real 
validity against a conviction of this kind of depth and strength, 
since had they not felt the fullest certainty that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ was a sign about which there could have been 
no mistake, it was quite open to them to treat it as one of the 
many marvels which the age accepted without allowing them to 
alter the course of practical men’s lives. Prepossessed as we in 
this generation are to believe what is to the discredit of others, 
we should not allow ourselves to be induced to change the 


-eourse of our lives by any testimony of the truth of which 


we had not satisfied ourselves by what we thought irre- 
fragable evidence. 

But what we miss in Mr. Fitzarthur’s little treatise on the 
value of testimony, is some discussion of the relative signifi- 
eance of satisfactory testimony to a bare fact of great im- 
portance, and unsatisfactory testimony to the form in which 
the fact was first recorded for the world at large. The 
modern notion evidently is, that you can hardly trust 
even good testimony as to the fact itself, however clear 
it is that those who testify to it had every means of 
ascertaining the truth, and every motive that the most 
overwhelming practical interest in its reality could give for 
assuring themselves of its truth, unless you can show that 
all the various accounts of it, as they finally and almost acci- 
dentally got themselves recorded, agree together and confirm 
each other as to the mode in which the fact first came to be 
known. The destructive criticism of the last hundred years in 
relation to the Resurrection has practically hinged upon this 
assumption. It has been found that St. Paul’s testimony 
(contained in his Epistle to the Corinthians) to the belief enter- 
tained in the early Church as to the number and order of 
Christ’s appearances after his resurrection, does not coincide at 
all closely even with the account in St. Luke’s or St. John’s 
Gospels, while these last are not coincident, and none 
of them resemble in the least that given in St. Matthew, 
whereas the authentic text of St. Mark breaks off be- 
fore any account of the risen Christ’s appearances is 
given. It is argued that if the traditions as to the manner 
of the various manifestations of the risen Christ to his 
disciples are thus divergent, we have no right to rely im- 
plicitly on the .reality of the fact itself, since it is evident 
that the early Church did not sift and array the evidence 
as to this great central truth of Revelation with anything like 
the care with which historians would now sift and array the 
evidence of any great historical event, such as the surrender 
of the French army to the Germans at Sedan, or the simul- 
taneous discovery of the planet Neptune by Adams and Le 
Verrier. Now, is this true? Ought we to have our confidence 
shaken as to the fact of Christ’s resurrection by the diver- 
gencies between the various records of it, from St. Paul’s 
record of the statements of the Church at the time of 
his own conversion, to St. Matthew’s brief record of a 
single Galilean manifestation? Mr. Fitzarthur does not 
deal with this question at all, and yet it is one which seems 
to us to bear the most intimate relation to that of the value 
of the testimony he does discuss. 


We hold that in a country and amongst a people where all 
the interest turned upon the question whether the expected 
Messiah had or had not manifested himself, the informal, 
fragmentary, and altogether unliterary shape in which the 
story is told by different authorities, is of very little im- 
portance as compared with the certainty that by all dis- 
ciples of Christ alike, the fact was so firmly held that 
it gave rise to a Christian Church, which has continued 
to flourish from that day to this. The only important 
question is,—Were the disciples confessedly in the deepest 








dejection on the Saturday and Sunday following the Cruci. 
fixion, and were they a living and flourishing Church on the Day 
of Pentecost which succeeded it? And could the transforma. 
tion have occurred without conviction having been borne in 
upon scores of minds that their Lord was living and filling them 
with new life? Why should not the various accounts of h’'s 
appearance have been fragmentary and divergent? It was not 
by those accounts that the disciples ever supposed themselves 
to have been reassured, but by their own experience. St. Paul 
declares that on one of these occasions above five hundred 
disciples had seen our Lord at once, of whom most still sur. 
vived at the time he wrote, though some were dead. It was 
the disciples’ own experience, not the story related by others, 
that laid the foundation of the Church; and it seems to us ag 
unreasonable to make light of that experience because the 
tradition, as it was subsequently committed to writing by two 
or three different hands, appeared to be very fragmentary and 
inadequate, as it would be to throw any doubt on the Battle of 
Tel-el-Kebir because the story of it as given by two or three 
different writers who saw, or heard from those who had seen, 
quite different aspects of the battle, would furnish very un. 
satisfactory evidence of the engagement as it was reported from 
head-quarters by one who had heard and compared a consider. 
able number of official reports. St. Luke does profess to have 
compared and edited the different accounts; but St. Matthew 
does not, and it is childish to distrust evidence as to the main 
fact of which all living Christians of that day must have had 
the most overwhelming evidence, because one or two tradi- 
tions subsequently found their way into the Gospel narratives 
which look like scattered individual reminiscences, rather than 
an enumeration of the chief links in the chain of evidence. 





MR. ANSTEY’S LAST TALES.* 
Mr. ANstEeyY’s humours are of an uneven nature. There isa 
little too much mixture of the real and the unreal to give the 
impression of completeness which we like to look for in 
stories of a fanciful kind, and we admit to having found that 
fault with the famous Vice-Versd. The fairy-opening, for such 
in fact it was, was not sufficiently in harmony with the 
matter-of-fact story of school-life which followed, and left us 
half in Tom Brown’s land and half with the Ugly Duck. The 
same sense of admixture was upon us in reviewing some 
modern fairy-tales a few weeks since, and we contrasted them 
at the time with the old-fashioned directness and symmetry 
which characterised such stories as the Arthurian legends of 
the Palimbogion. We must, however, we suppose, concede the 
premisses on which these half-and-half fairy-tales in modern 
surroundings are based—similar in their kind to the super- 
natural elements in such stories as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
or the famous She of Mr. Haggard. There, we bave always 
rebelled against the Oxford termination of the story, for no 
man could have gone back to real University life after 
seeing She’s end. Her end would spoil the title. Mr. 
Anstey has always something quaint and new to say, and 
some odd fancy which will tickle the curious in such literature 
as his. The idea of “The Talking Horse” is excellent. Mr. 
Pulvertoft, of the Molly Coddle order, finds that the only way 
in which to approach the beautiful Amazon, Diana Chetwynd, 
is to ride with her in the Park. And his admission to her 
that he has not ridden for years is qualified by the informa- 
tion to the reader that that blank number of twelvemonths is 
just twenty-eight, being the figure of his own age. So he 
takes to a fashionable riding-school near Hyde Park, and 
soothes himself, after much discomfort, by walking in the 
Row and criticising the riding as indifferent, and contrary to 
the rules. Informed by his riding-master that on a quiet 
and steady horse “ he won’t come to no harm,” but will be “all 
nohow on an animal that takes advantage,” he hires ‘ Brutus’ 
from a neighbouring job-master, partly as “a kind ’oss to 
be ridden on a pack-thread,” but chiefly on the strength of 
an expression of sagacity in the eye hardly to be expected for 
seven-and-six an hour. Just as he has crossed the Serpentine, 
and flatters himself that his experiment is successful, he is 
suddenly addressed by an unfamiliar voice with, “I say, you!” 
The speaker is his horse, and a thoroughly comic scene of 
dialogue follows between the two, ‘ Brutus’s’ explanation of 
his miraculous gift of speech being simply that the rider is 
“ enough to make any horse talk ;” and the effect of the story 





* The Talking-Horse, and other Tales. By F, Anstey. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 
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is to put into words in a literal sense the complete mastery of 
a skilled horse over an unskilled rider. ‘ Brutus ’—who sounds 
like an animal of Mr. G. R. Sims’s—requests | at once to be 
conducted to his stable and bought, simply informing Mr. 
Pulvertoft, who proposes to “ roll off,” that if he does, he pro- 
poses to roll on him. Whereupon the rider requests to be 
taken back, and he will buy him at once. “ Yes,” says the 
animal, “ but before he gets down.” The bewildered proprietor— 
for this new edition of the ass of Balaam is audible only to his 
rider—proceeds to take advantage too, ‘ Brutus’ running him 
up till he goes at his own price, without warranty or opinion. 
‘Brutus’ objects to his stables, and gets new ones. Gustavus 
Pulvertoft bores him by leaving him there for some days,—and 
so far prevails, as he wants to see the other horses in the Row. 
‘Brutus’ thereon promises him various “tips ” as to an im- 
proved seat, so that Gustavus imagines himself to have 
become his master, till he is addressed as “old sack o’ beans,” 
and informed that he is sawing the horse’s mouth off. 
Gustavus, however, discovers that ‘ Brutus’s’ weak point is 
flirtation, and induces him to fall in love with Diana’s mare 
to such purpose, that the two become inseparable, and Diana 
and Gustavus on the best of terms. Unluckily, ‘Brutus’ and 
‘Wild Rose’ have a tiff; and as the horse transfers his 
affections to the grey mount of a tittuping old-maid who is 
a bugbear of Gustavus’s, the latter found himself obliged to 
ride with the latter, to offend Diana by his apparent desertion. 
Just as things are to be explained between them, ‘ Brutus’ 
bolts from her after Miss Gittens’s mare, with his unlucky 
burden. And Diana, alas! becomes engaged to a rival 
equestrian, less popular, but also less dependent on his 
horse. By way of dénouement, Gustavus thrashes ‘ Brutus’ 
with all his might and main, to be thrown severely 
and have concussion of the brain. In the end, we are 
left in pleasing but absolute doubt—at least, the present 
writer frankly confesses that he is—whether Mr. Anstey in- 
tends his work to be taken as the story of a delusion produced 
by a fall; as a half-fairy story, like Vice-Versé; or as a fancy 
to while away an hour with, without further consideration. 
Nor do we think that it very much matters. 

The “ Good Little Girl” Priscilla is, in fact, a modernised 
version of the maiden who dropped pearls from her mouth 
when she opened it, improved into a moral for the sake of the 
young. The idea of a little prig-child lecturing everybody, 
on all points—as, for instance, her father for writing 
articles on a Sunday—and meeting a perfectly orthodox old 
fairy sitting in a lane, who gives her jewels to talk for the 
edification of her elders, is evidently thus purposed. The 
father and mother take the production for illicit sweets, and 
see no gems in the matter at all. Only a bad old aunt de- 
tects the magic, and carries Priscilla off for a long visit, with 
an eye to annexation. The adventures of the aunt’s family 
with the jewels are quaint enough, for, alas! a son up to date 
takes some of them to a skilled jeweller, who proves them to 
be mere paste, like the utterances of the good little girl, who 
returns home chastened to her parents, and tries to talk good 
to her betters no more. Rarer and rarer become the bad 
jewels, till the heroine has changed her ways altogether. 

The other stories in the little volume, partaking of no half- 
digested fairy element, are, on the whole, better reading. The 
greedy dog, which continually falls ill from over-eating, do 
what its best friends will to keep it from cake and excesses, 
and is eventually found to spend much of its time on board a 
river-boat in wheedling the passengers, will be a hero of some 
interest to young readers; and elder ones, authors especially, 
will find a good deal of fun in the terrible revenge of the poet 
turned photographer upon the great critic Vitriol, who had 
robbed him of fame and mistress by one bitter article turning bis 
poetry into vidicule. How the photographer induces the critic 
to give him a sitting, which the purse-wise Vitriol gets for 
nothing, in order to make a present to the poet’s ex-intended, 
now his own, and finds himself forced, at the point of an 
empty revolver, to sit in various impossible attitudes—face 
downwards over a cane-bottomed chair; cross-legged, with his 
thumb in his mouth, a smile on his face, and a Gainsborough 
hat on his head; on horseback, on a spotted wooden horse— 
and in these disguises to find his portraits presented to his 
lady-love, who shows him the door for a heartless buffoon,— 
these are the adventures we may read of, with the necessary 
sympathy, on whichever side we may happen to entertain the 
feeling, in the eternal war between the critic and the author, 





We commend the story to the serious consideration of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. 

“A Matter of Taste” is an ordinary magazine story, much 
as such stories are, being the romance of love between an 
esthetic maiden and a philistine lover, who takes a house for 
her, and, on the principle that women understand such matters 
better than men, furnishes and decorates it, under the 
guidance of a terrible mamma and sisters, after a fashion 
to distract altogether the famous xsthete whom we have just 
mentioned, and his disciples in his art. The struggle between 
Ella’s honest love for George, on the one hand, and her terror 
of the mustard-yellow curtains and the mottled-marble mantel- 
piece, in slabs of petrified brawn, on the other, with the walls 
distempered in drab, is at all events a new study of the old 
love-problem. The deus ex machind is no less than the pro- 
verbial plumber, the latest enemy of man, who sets the place 
on fire through a bad gas-escape, and moralises in a puzzle, as 
Mr. Anstey would probably do, that Fate was at the bottom 
of the job, when the lover abuses him for his carelessness, and 
the lady thanks him for his services. 

“Shut Out,” being a romance of the pavement of the 
melodramatic kind; ‘“'Tommy’s Hero,” the dream of a boy 
who has seen a pantomime, and imagines himself fastened to 
a nightmare clown; “A Canine Ishmael,” a pretty little story 
of dog-life; and “ Marjory,” an old-fashioned ghost-story, 
with the rather traditional little girl who protects the gentle 
schoolboy against the rough one, and gets killed by the latter 
through accident, afterwards appearing to both on the 
orthodox principle; while “ Paleface and Redskin” is a story 
of schoolboys who play at Indians, the prominent character 
being the boastful Clarence, who gets monstrously frightened 
by his own devices through the machinations of a humorous 
uncle,— it will be seen that this little volume, if it happens 
to have any special purpose, rather aims at an all-round 
variety than at anything else. “ Paleface” recalls to us, oddly, 
echoes of Miss Edgeworth’s Barring Out—do schoolboys 
read that capital story nowadays, we wonder ?—and, indeed, 
we seem very often, when perusing Mr. Anstey’s tales, to be 
catching sight for a moment of “the immortal sea that 
brought them hither.” They are at times possessed of the 
oddest flavour of memory. 

For ourselves, we think that we like “ The Canine Ishmael ” 
the best, told as it is “from the notes of a diner-out.” Poor 
‘Pepper’! He is the bosom-friend of his master, and his 
master marries. The young wife pets and makes much of 
‘Pepper, —till a baby is born. Then ‘Pepper’ suffers the 
usual dethronement, till, driven from place to place, and rug 
and all, one day he bites the baby. Very little, but he bites it. 
He is given away, but he hates his new home and cannot rest. 
One day, ragged and altered, he sets on the baby perambulated 
by a nursemaid, and gets a violent blow; when, poor beastie, 
he is seen by the mistress, who at once knows that he but 
wants to “ make it up” with the baby, and tries to follow and 
recover him. But he gives her a look of canine reproach, 
goes,—and is seen no more. The diner-out, who hears the story 
from the lips of a lovely neighbour, gets quite excited in his 
sympathy with ‘Pepper,’ till she takes to a warm defence of 
the mistress. ‘ You don’t mean to say that you take the baby’s 
part?” he says. She did; it was her doing. She was the cruel 
mistress after all. But— As I rose and drew back my chair 
to allow my neighbour to pass, she raised her eyes for a 
moment, and said, almost meekly, ‘I was the baby, you see!’ ” 





DR. LIDDON IN THE EAST.* 
Mrs. Kine is careful to avoid raising any unnecessary 
expectations, by distinctly stating that this volume con- 
sists of simple family correspondence never intended for 
publication. “Since my brother’s death,” Mrs. King says, 
“trifles that were mere trifles before have assumed an 
amount of interest in the eyes of his friends that has made 
me yield to their wishes and publish these letters, which are 
homely and have no literary merit, but give a fair daily report 
of how he passed his time in the one long holiday he allowed 
himself in his life of serious work.” This is a true statement 
of the case, at all events as regards the feelings of Dr. Liddon’s 
friends. They were anxious to hear anything there was to hear 
about him. Weare glad that Mrs. King was moved to publish 
these letters ; they do undoubtedly give “a fair daily report ” of 





* Dr. Liddon’s Tour in Egypt and Palestine in 1886. Being Letters descriptive 
of the Tour, written by his Sister, Mrs. King. London: Longmans, 1891, 
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how Dr. Liddon passed his time; but being given so much, we 
naturally desire more. It is pleasant enough to follow the 
party up the Nile, and hear of their excursions and discoveries ; 
but we should like to knowa little more about them, especially 
from Dr. Liddon’s point of view. It is tantalising to be told 
that Dr. Liddon “is just returned, delighted with his 
morning’s work, having found an interesting Coptic church 
inside a large tomb,” and to be able to learn no more about 
it; or to hear that “H. has availed himself of all the enforced 
stoppages we have had, to take a walk and look up everything 
of interest within his reach, and there are few miles along the 
river that do not pay investigation,” and to remain in utter 
ignorance of the results of his explorations. ‘“H.is writing a 
detailed diary,” we are told in another place, “ with number- 
less illustrations, which makes it very interesting ; he is also 
sketching, and though it is his first attempt, his drawings are 
very graphic.” This makes the outsider feel that he is poorer 
than he knew he was, by the loss of some delightful reading. 
Not that we have any right to resent the deficiency, or to 
gnash our teeth when Mrs. King makes the reflection which 
anybody was certain to make under the circumstances :— 
“ Of course it is his being with us that has put the finishing 
touch of interest on all we see, and made it an experience quite 
apart from that of the ordinary traveller. His Biblical and 
historical knowledge, his accurate and critical mind, and his 
cognisance of the roots and history of language, enable him to 
sift evidence, and often to explain puzzling and apparently 
opposing theories.” 
But we should have liked to have been admitted to some share 
of such an expert’s knowledge. Deluged as we are with the 
books of unscientific tourists, who think that a visit to Pales- 
tine is an excuse for adding to the load of printed matter 
which must make even Atlas think that the world has grown 
singularly heavy of late, we should have welcomed with the 
greatest cordiality any opinions or impressions from such a 
man as Liddon. Even in matters of immediate political in- 
terest, there might have been some weighty thoughts and 
words that would have told in these days; for, if we are not 
greatly deceived, Canon Liddon held that we had a work of 
’ duty todo in Egypt, and that we must not shrink from it till it 
was done. We should have been glad of the opportunity of 
putting upon record some expression of this feeling at a time 
when some persons are suggesting that the British Government 
might have the criminal cowardice to escape their obligations 
to that country by an ignominious flight. 


There is, however, a sufficient quantity of good reading to 
be found when one looks for it, about Dr. Liddon’s view 
of his surroundings, though we eagerly wish to hear more. 
His sincere desire to make himself acquainted with all forms 
of Christianity, shows itself in many allusions. In Egypt he 
was particularly anxious to find out all about the Coptic 
Church, an ancient form of Christianity which has a special 
interest to almost every traveller. Sometimes his inquiries 
into the economy of this venerable hierarchy did not increase 
his respect for it, as when he heard of the priest near Luxor 
who had for many years repeated an old will he had picked 
up somewhere instead of the Liturgy, the congregation being 
quite unconscious of the difference. In other cases, however, 
he was more fortunate. We have a pleasant account of his 
interview with the Coptic Bishop of Khartoum, to whom he 
‘was presented at Cairo :— 


“The Bishop is a venerable old man, who has Jed a very active 
and hardworking life, having had a large body of Copt Christians 
in Khartoum. He spoke of Gordon as his dearest friend and a 
constant attendant at their services; indeed, he was most en- 
thusiastic in his admiration, saying Gordon was the best and 
holiest of men, alike beloved and revered by Christians and Arabs, 
so much so that an order had gone forth from the Mahdi that not 
a hair of his head was to be injured. The Bishop said the taking 
of Khartoum was the greatest surprise to him and to all persons 
who knew its strength, for it was practically impregnable to 
mative forces, and nothing short of treachery could have com- 
passed its downfall. Happily, many Christians had left it, and 
the Bishop was in another part of his diocese at the time of the 
massacre, but every Christian remaining in Khartoum was 
murdered.” 


Fortunately, we now know the last statement to have been an 
exaggeration. In Palestine, Dr. Liddon, after the manner of 
Anglicans, threw in his lot entirely with the Greek Church. 
The present writer remembers an excellent Greek ecclesiastic, 
of whom Mrs. King speaks with deserved praise—and whose 
name she misspells with a consistency worthy of a better cause 


_ ——a 
must do it “through Greek spectacles.” Dr. Liddon’s 
seem to have followed this advice completely. It is, ag We 
have said, usual for clergymen of the Church of England to cast 
their lot in wholly and unreservedly with the Greek Church, 
but we have often wondered why. To say nothing of other 
Protestant communions, at which the Anglican nose turns y 
in instinctive disdain, the Latin—or, as we call it, the Roman 
Catholic—Church is far more free from degrading supersti. 
tions than its Greek neighbour in Palestine, and certainly 
more tolerant. We find Mrs. King saying, for instance, that 
the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem, “like the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, is divided between many nations, the 
Greek Church holding here, as elsewhere, all the most im. 
portant sites. This seems right, as it is the Orthodox Church 
of the East. The Latins are very jealous, and the French 
have, no doubt for political reasons, pushed the Latin claim, 
making religion a catspaw to serve worldly considerations” 
Now, there are undoubtedly political reasons at the bottom 
of the French support of the Latin Catholic Church ; but to 
represent this fact as in any way singular is a gross injustice, 
The Greek Church in Palestine is as thoroughly political g 
body as, say, the Liberation Society in England, and the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem is, next to the Russian Ambassador at 
Constantinople, the most directly accredited agent of the 
Court of St. Petersburg in the Turkish Empire. Perhaps it 
was some Russophil priest who suggested to Mrs. King that 
a Polish refugee was “ probably a Nihilist, as he told us that, 
for political reasons, he could never return home.” Many a 
patriotic Pole, who has come under the ban of the most 
suspicious Government on the face of the earth, might say the 
same; but a Polish Nihilist is about as common a character 
as a Scotch Fenian. 

There are not many descriptions to be found in the book 
before us, but of two scenes at least which are very rarely 
witnessed by English travellers, we have very full and in. 
teresting pictures. One of these was the Greek Easter service, 
followed by the banquet given by the Patriarch to distin. 
guished members of the congregation; another much more 
out-of-the-way performance, which only a very fortunate few 
have ever witnessed, was the Mahommedan festival at Neby 
Mousa, from which all but true believers are excluded with 
the utmost rigour. All the ordinary traveller knows of Neby 
Mousa is the distant view he gets from Jericho of a little 
white dome on a height to the west of the Dead Sea. The 
Mahommedans say that Moses was buried there; the Pales- 
tine Exploration Committee say that is all nonsense, but then 
they are old-fashioned people who believe in the Book of 
Deuteronomy. It is strange, by-the-way, that at a time when 
Wellhausen, Kuenen, and Company are supposed to have de- 
stroyed the Old Testament as completely as Mrs. Humphry 
Ward has abolished Christianity, so influential a body should 
continue to direct their researches by the accounts contained 
in that tissue of asserted myths and forgeries. Perhaps it is 
because their secretary is a distinguished novelist, and they 
consequently have an expert’s knowledge that the Bible stories 
are more firmly constructed and hang together better than the 
legends evolved out of the imaginative brain of M. Renan; 
perhaps, being learned men, they are aware that history as it 
actually happens is always the merest foolishness, and that 
no one rewriting it out of his own head would make such 
ludicrously impossible things happen. But the Mahommedans 
care as little for the Palestine Exploration Fund as for the new 
criticism, and they are quite decided that Moses was buried at 
this spot, whither it is therefore desirable to make pilgrimages. 
The Bedouin sheikh under whose protection Dr. Liddon and 
his party travelled, said to them: “The twenty-one years I 
have arranged for travellers to pass through this country, I 
have never known a Christian camp here, and I do not believe 
any Christian has ever been present during the pilgrimage.” 
People of this kind always make—as is natural—a great fuss 
about the dangers that travellers run, and their own power of 
protecting them ; but we believe that in this case the sheikh did 
not say more than the truth. At any rate, we never before heard 
of any occasion when Christians were present, nor did we believe 
it possible. Mrs. King’s account of the scene at Neby Mousa 
is, to our mind, undoubtedly the best thing in the book, but we 
will not spoil the reader’s appetite by quoting from it. 





—telling him that if he wished to see Jerusalem properly, he ! 
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LAND-TRAVEL AND SEAFARING.* 


Mr. MoRLEY RoseErts has certainly had some very uncom- 
mon experiences of life, or rather, we should say, experiences 
which do not commonly fall to the lot of persons capable of 
describing them. He rarely has anything to relate which 
thousands of other men might not relate too, if they chose, 
andif they could. But they are just the things which the 
world that reads books never does hear about. Records of 
enterprise and adventure we have in plenty. We can follow 
the painful steps of many a daring explorer; we can learn 
what apparently insurmountable obstacles have been over- 
come by grit and genius; how many an ambitious lad has 
risen from the pit, or the loom, or the settler’s log-house, to 
some goal of wealth or distinction which had early fired his 
imagination and nerved his will. But the life of the “labouring 
classes,” which Mr. Roberts lived for some years, of the men 
who do the world’s rough work for daily wage, working to-day 
that they may eat to-morrow, and looking no further ahead 
than Saturday night,—is not this, for many of us, a region 
of which we should be glad to hear a faithful and convincing 
account from one who had traversed it, equipped with those 
tastes and sensibilities through which he can appreciate, as its 
regular inhabitants cannot, the things that we really wish 
to learn about it? It was traversed a good many years ago, 
inan American clipper, by the author of that admirable book, 
Two Years Before the Mast, wherein the present writer has 
found the best account known to him of the manner in which 
the human soul behaves itself under the discipline of hard and 
prolonged physical labour. And though Dana did not write 
with any ethical thesis in his head, his account is certainly 
encouraging to those who wish to believe, like Epictetus, in 
the invincible royalty of the human soul, and its power to 
turn all apparently hostile forces into its servants and 
ministers. Not so that of another American writer, Mark 
Twain, who declares that, while he will do as much intellectual 
work as any one may choose to set him, and think it mere 
amusement, there is not money enough in the universe to hire 
him to swing a pickaxe for thirty days. He asserts that he 
has tried both; the physical labour, presumably, when he 
served on a Mississippi steamboat, and the intellectual (shall 
we suggest P) when he tried to learn the German language; 
but in the absence of more precise evidence, his testimony is 
not very conclusive. Then there is Mr. Ruskin, who, in his 
Crown of Wild Olive, protests against the insincerity and folly 
of those who pretend to think of manual labour as anything 
but a deplorable and humiliating necessity :— 

“It is of no use to try to conceal this sorrowful fact by fine 
words, and to talk to the workman about the honourableness of 
manual labour and the dignity of humanity. Rough work, 
honourable or not, takes the life out of us; and the man who has 
been heaving clay out of a ditch all day, or driving an express- 
train against the north wind all night, or holding a collier’s helm 
ina gale on a lee-shore, or whirling white-hot irons at a furnace- 
mouth, is not the same man at the end of his day, or night, as one 
who has been sitting in a quiet room, with everything comfortable 
about him, reading books, or classing butterflies, or painting 
pictures.” 

That is very likely indeed, but perhaps the difference will 
not be altogether in favour of the butterfly-arranger. Did not 
Mr. Ruskin himself, with that inconsistency which is so 
precious a feature in his philosophy of life, set his Oxford 
disciples to road-making? And has he not recorded some- 
where how he himself once spent a morning in scrubbing 
down the staircase of a Swiss inn, and found that he had 
never sketched better than on the afternoon following that 
heroic: experience? Mr. Morley Roberts’s hard work was of 
a more serious character. His first taste of that kind of disci- 
pline was when, after landing at Melbourne, and trying in 
vain the effect of certain letters of introduction to business 
men there, he found himself obliged to seek work as a day- 
labourer in the sheds of the Government railway. Here he 
found, as perhaps a true man always does find in everything 
to which he can turn his hand or head, something that chal- 
lenged his manhood, his “ virtue,” not something to which he 
had to lower his standard of the csuvdv xal xpérov :— 

“As the timekeeper beckoned to me, and I walked out of the 
long ranks of some three hundred men, something of the same 
curious feeling came over me that I had felt when I first saw the 


brown and barren land about Cape Otway from the deck of the 
‘Seringapatam.’ I was going to learn something new, and ner- 





* Land-Travel and Seafaring. By Morley Roberts, London: Lawrence and 
Bullen, 1891, 


vously doubted my strength, and even my courage 

put outside on a platform where iron rods, machinery, bridge 
materials, tin-plates, pig-iron, and fencing-wire were loaded for 
the upper country. PWhat a vivid glimpse this sentence quite 
unintentionally gives us of the physiognomy of Australian 
industry !] We worked in gangs of four, two standing inside the 
truck to stow what the other two handed them. To my delight I 
found I was almost as strong aa any of my new mates, and saw 
that with a little experience and harder hands I should do very 
well. Fortunately the work I had done on board the vessel had 
toughened me in some measure, so no one complained that I did 
not do my fair share of the job. Though by night I was, of 
course, very stiff and tired, I was curiously pleased with the 
knowledge that I really could earn my living with my hands.” 
One of his companions was at the same time making a start 
in life in a very different direction. Him did the nobler 
paths of intellectual labour attract, and he obtained a 
classical mastership in an important school; an appointment 
which his friends viewed with some surprise, until he ex- 
plained that he had qualified himself for the post by the 
acquisition of an exhaustive library of Giles’s cribs. 


Mr. Roberts had come out as a steerage passenger in the 
‘Seringapatam,’ where he found himself obliged to help, not 
only in working the ship occasionally, but also in quelling a 
mutiny among the Lascarcrew. It was a dangerous outbreak 
enough, but was ultimately put down by the reckless daring 
of three or four disreputable Englishmen, of whom Mr. 
Roberts was the only individual who was not leaving his 
country for his country’s good. These seafaring experiences 
were of some use to him, for, combined with unlimited 
audacity and much natural aptitude, they actually enabled 
him to work his way back to England as an able-bodied sea- 
man. But two years of bush-life were to intervene, for the 
bush, with its fascination of the unknown, soon drew him 
away from his work in the railway-sheds. He first became a 
“rouse-about ” on a station named Dora Dora, where he had 
to exchange the 6s. a day which he received at the railway, for 
10s. a week “ with your grub.” His master here was a not 
unamiable man, who controlled the rough characters in his 
employment by means of a terrible gift of expressive silence. 
It was his habit to take all manner of accomplishments for 
granted, until results showed what really might and what might 
not be expected. In accordance with this system, he one day 
ordered our author to yoke a team of bullocks and fetch in fire- 
wood. It was part of Mr. Roberts’s system never to decline to 
do anything for the trivial reason that he did not know how; so 
he drove in the four bullocks, and succeeded in so far imposing 
on their ignorance of his inexperience as to make them permit 
him to yoke them. But at the first gate the team had to 
pass, omitting to take a wide enough sweep to allow for a 
sharp curve in the road beyond it, the wheel caught the left 
gate-post, the bullocks put their heads down and pulled, and 
the post was accordingly ripped out of the ground, levelling 
about a rod of fencing. This was disheartening: however, 
forewarned is forearmed, and at the next gate Mr. Roberts 
halted in due time, surveyed the ground, made elaborate 
calculations, and ended by ripping up the right gate-post. 
Finally, when he had at last succeeded in getting into the 
bush, and had got the waggon firmly jammed between two 
box-trees, and the bullocks, which had broken off the pole, 
hopelessly entangled round another, up rode the taciturn 
“boss,” who surveyed the scene with his subtle smile :— 

“ Said he presently, ‘Do you know anything about bullocks ?’— 
‘Yes, Sir,’ I answered meeckly.—He stared at my presumption. 
—‘ Pray, when did you learn it?’ he inquired.— This morning, 
Sir” I replied more meekly than ever, and I really think I had 
him there. At any rate, he got off his horse, took the whip, dis- 
entangled the team, and dislodged the waggon without further 
words. We went home to dinner in silence, and I spent the 
afternoon at gate-repairing.” 

After a few months at Dora Dora, during which Mr. Roberts 
learned how to drive bullocks, to ride, and various other 
mysteries, he thought himself worth the regulation £1 a week, 
and went elsewhere to seek it. This was a search by no means 
devoid of difficulty. Actual privation from want of employ- 
ment does not, indeed, appear to have been one of the possi- 
bilities of the situation. The “hand” in search of work in 
Australia, if he will only keep off the main roads, can, 
or could, always reckon on getting a good dinner and 
night’s lodging gratis at any home of articulate-speaking 
man. In fact, there is a class of men known by the 
poetic name of “sundowners,” who, rising superior to the 





narrow alternatives of physical or intellectual labour, con- 
i trive to avoid doing any work whatever by the simple ex- 
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pedient of keeping constantly on the move from one station 
to another. Mr. Roberts discovered, however, that it was quite 
possible for a man ready and able to do anything required of 
him, to ride for three months over some three hundred and fifty 
miles of country in the vain search for employment. He found 
it in the end, but it was never of a very permanent descrip- 
tion, and the avocations to which he had to turn his hand 
were numerous and varied. Butchering he seems to have 
found the most intolerable; but he also enjoyed for some 
time the position which represents the summit of the ambition 
of an Australian station-hand,—that of boundary-rider. His 
duty here was to make the round daily of many miles of 
fencing, and to repair damage done by cattle, kangaroos, 
emus, and so forth. Of out-of-the-way adventure he has not 
much to record, though in the ordinary course of business he 
was often in danger of his life from vicious horses and wild 
cattle. Fights were pretty frequent too, but the revolver did 
not make its appearance on these occasions, as in the Western 
States. Mr. Roberts has tried rough life in those regions too, 
and his American experiences suggest some interesting points 
of comparison. The average Australian would appear to bea 
much more friendly and hospitable being than the American. 
The “ sundowner ” would have a very poor chance of realising 
his ideal of life in the States. The American, however, has 
much the advantage in culture. Mr. Roberts has bought 
—of course in pirated editions—novels by Hardy and 
Meredith, “on a counter covered with bearhides in a little 
British Columbian store by the Shushwap Lake; ” but in the 
Australian bush an occasional weekly newspaper represents 
literature. Once Mr. Roberts got into terrible trouble with a 
gang of New South Wales hands with whom he was working, 
through their discovering incidentally that he believed the 
earth to be round,—a view which appeared to them in the 
highest degree impious and absurd. Certainly this is a 
curious relic of primitive cosmology to find among white 
men at the Antipodes ! 

Mr. Roberts took the rough and smooth of his bush-life 
with courage and good temper; but it is evident that no 
buoyancy of spirit, if not associated with a considerable gift 
of dour tenacity, would have enabled him to fight his way with 
success. Somehow one comes to understand, after reading 
his book, the need which seems to be so widely felt of relieving 
the long periods of arduous toil and self-repression by an occa- 
sional wild debauch. Mr. Roberts, however, had a saving 
measure of two precious qualities which benignly lighten for 
the human soul the leaden tyranny of fact. He had a sense 
of humour and a sense of beauty. Neither of them does hein 
any way obtrude upon the reader. He has simply the art of 
letting us see things as he saw them. And because he saw 
them as he did we are interested in everything he describes, 
whether it be a meal round the camp-fire, or a river in flood, 
or a drove of wild horses, or the starry heavens swinging, 
to the eye of the watcher on deck, above the vane of the 
masthead on a calm night at sea. Mr. Roberts has not, 
indeed, the rich literary faculty of Dana, yet there is some- 
thing of a true artistic touch in his writing. His plein-air 
vignettes of life render the truth of things with a spirit, a 
simplicity, and a fidelity of observation which give his book a 
wholesome and honest charm. 





MISS MOZLEY’S ESSAYS. * 
Miss Mozuey’s literary work in connection with the publica- 
tion of her brother’s letters and the correspondence of 
Cardinal Newman, was marked by an excellence and a 
character of its own which ought to ensure a welcome for 
this volume of essays on various literary and social subjects. 
Prefixed to the essays is a short memoir written by her sister, 
which gives a pleasant picture of the quiet, uneventful home 
existence in which, with the occupation of constant literary 
work, Miss Mozley passed the greater part of her long life. 
The force and freshness of her mind, the power she possessed 
of clear and accurate expression, the eager interest that helped 
her to enter into the reality and character of a subject to 
which she had turned her thoughts, could not fail to give a 
distinction and character to her writings. But, as the memoir 
shows, her attraction was much more than a merely intellectual 
one. The cleverness, the humour, the quick power of percep- 
tion, which showed so readily in her writing and conversation, 





* Essays from “Blackwood.” By Anne Mozley. Edinburgh and London: 
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only made part of a nature singularly simple and unassum} 
And the approach of old age seemed only to bring out ait 
clearly the qualities which made her so interesting and uy. 
usual,—the charming touch of humility, the readiness to 
appreciate the work of others, the deference to their opinion 
and wishes, the youthful power of enjoyment in what was 
passing round her. Through her brothers, and through the 
close connection which had grown up between her family ang 
that of Cardinal Newman, Miss Mozley had unusual Oppor. 
tunities of observing the chief actors in the Oxford Move. 
ment. The history of the period was familiar to her in much 
of its detail, and her knowledge stood her in good stead when 
she undertook the great work of editing Cardinal Newman’s 
Oxford correspondence. And in addition to this knowledge, 
she could recall and hand on with all the freshness of personal 
recollection, many of those smaller and more incidental traits 
of character and personality, those little homely details, that 
belong to intimate and affectionate intercourse, and that add 
so much significance to the lines of the more formal historical 
portrait. To Miss Mozley, as to so many of her contem. 
poraries, the history of the Oxford Movement represented the 
great experience and enthusiasm of her life. Its aim ang 
teaching, its successes, its pathetic disappointments, were 
recalled and treasured with a loyalty and interest whick never 
flagged. She had caught from its spirit the simplicity and un. 
worldliness which were among its most striking characteristics, 
and which were seldom absent in those who had come under 
the influence of Cardinal Newman’s teaching. There is some. 
thing sad in watching the passing away, one by one, of a 
generation which has served as a link between the present 
and a past so widely different. So much goes with it of ex. 
perience and wisdom, so much dies out of tradition and 
recollection, that had its part in making the past a living 
reality. 

The essays reflect very faithfully the character and scope of 
Miss Mozley’s mind. How good her literary criticism could 
be is shown in the article on Adam Bede, and in the essay on 
La Bruyére, in whose keen satire and delicately worked 
portraits she finds congenial material for suggestive and ap. 
preciative comment. Her acquaintance with the literature, 
both French and English, of the last century was con- 
siderable; and the skilful use she makes of her know- 
ledge in many of the essays, gives her work a certain 
freshness and character,—more marked, perhaps, to modern 
readers, to whom, except in name, many of Miss Mozley’s 
favourite authors have almost the wunexpectedness of a 
new discovery. But it is when she is dealing with some 
trait of character, some fact of general experience, some 
easily recognised generality, that Miss Mozley writes most 
freely, with all the ease and enjoyment of one who knows her 
ground, and is confident in her conclusions. Essays such as 
those on “ Temper,” on “Social Hyperbole,” on ‘The Four 
Ages,” are full of good sense and accurate observation 
and apt illustration, with a touch of Miss Austen-like skill 
and humour about them, which lifts them above all charge of 
commonplace. It is, perhaps, scarcely possible to escape 
altogether in writing of this kind from the dangers of 
generalising. Such work is apt sometimes to run a little thin 
before it has completed its allotted number of pages, even 
when it is supplemented by the personal experience and sin- 
cere conviction of the writer. But at its best it is the pleasant 
reading which belongs to the record of all kindly and acute 
observation of the homely and familiar instincts, thoughts 
and failings of ordinary men. If we find nothing surprisingly 
original, we often come upon some touch of human nature 
caught with a quick eye to truth, and expressed by some 
happy turn of phrase; and there are passages which go 
further, and penetrate into the deeper and more subtle ele- 
ments of character with real force and insight. 


The amusing and clever essay, “Schools of Mind and 
Manners,” seems to us to have a higher and more permanent 
interest, and both in its literary merit and its sound judgment 
to show Miss Mozley’s work at its best. The title is not 
quite fortunately chosen, for the education that Miss Mozley 
advocates is much less an intellectual one, than a training 
that shall aim at cultivating in character the grace and charm 
of considerateness and good manners. Good manners, as she 
understands them, are much more than a natural gift ora 
graceful accomplishment. To her eye, they possess a distinct 
ethical value, and are full of significance as th> expression and 
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outcome of character. The essay is evidently written fiom 
the experience of a training on the old lines, that can recall 
the strict discipline of silence and patience and respectful 
attention, which used to be enforced on children in the presence 
of their elders; and there is much in it that offers suggestive 
and curious contrast to modern theories. Miss Mozley 
scarcely does justice to the characteristic excellence which, 
with whatever drawbacks, certainly belongs to the present 
method of education, where the strictness that made part of 
the training of manners bas been transferred to the discipline 
of mind. With all the ease and freedom, and the equality of 
intercourse, with which children move in their homes nowa- 
days, there is undoubtedly a reality and thoroughness and 
accuracy enforced in all intellectual training, which may be 
in itself more of a discipline to character than Miss Mozley 
seems quite willing to allow. But, after all, an essay of this 
kind scarcely pretends to be an exhaustive survey of so great 
a question. It is enough that it calls attention, with the force 
of conviction and experience, to one aspect of it which at pre- 
sent is certainly not too much insisted apon. 





LIFE OF JOHN LEECH.* 

Ir must be confessed that Mr. Frith’s Life of John Leech is 
very far from being a model biography. It is readable, but 
to Leech’s innumerable admirers it will be also a source of 
much disappointment. There can be but few students of the 
earlier pages of Punch who had not formed for themselves 
some idea of the kindly satirist, and who would not be deeply 
interested to learn something of the life of an artist whose work 
had inspired them almost with a feeling of personal affection 
for the man himself. They will, of course, learn much from 
Mr. Frith’s book that they did not know before, but the process 
of learning will be a laborious and vexatious one. Mr. Frith, in 
his preface, says that he is very “ conscious of the sinus of omis- 
sion and commission ” of which he has been guilty, and pleads 
that the life of Leech was somewhat devoid of incidents that 
would interest the public, and that the chronological deficien- 
cies of his work are mainly due to the difficulty he experienced 
in acquiring certain information, and the varying times at 
which that information was supplied. The plea is hardly 
sufficient, for Mr. Frith’s sins are rather those of commission 
than of omission; and of the former, the venial offence of 
rambling is the smallest that can be laid to his charge. His 
main offence is that, having material for one short and in- 
teresting volume, he has thought fit to supply the public with 
two long ones, and has been guilty of the most manifest and 
uncalled-for “padding.” It is certainly interesting to hear the 
criticisms of an artist like Mr. Frith upon Leech’s work, and we 
would not quarrel with him for giving us a fair amount of it, 
even if that criticism had been sometimes hostile; but we really 
do not care to wade through chapter upon chapter of per- 
fectly aimless and invariably favourable description, which 
simply amounts toa rapturous and undiscriminating laudation 
of nearly all the work which Leech ever did. Mr. Frith thinks 
it his duty to give us the whole plot and several lengthy 
quotations from The Marchioness of Brinvilliers, The Man 
Made of Money, and the Comic Histories of Rome and 
England. Leech’s illustrations of Albert Smith, Jerrold, 
and A Beckett, though forming an important part of his early 
work, hardly justified his biographer in forcing such a 
doubtful intellectual treat upon his readers. As for Thomas 
Hood, Mr. Frith quotes “Miss Kilmansegg and her Precious 
Leg” almost in full, in order to introduce some of what 
perbaps were the worst illustrations that Leech perpetrated. 
We may safely say that we prefer his quotations to the 
examples that he gives of Leech’s illustrations, and that we 
prefer both to the singularly inept criticisms with which he 
has interspersed Hood’s verses. 

Taking away the quotations from old novels, and a good 
many anecdotes which do not bear upon the subject of this 
biography, there does not remain very much; but even what 
does remain is presented to us in a most unsatisfactory form. 
The illustrations are far from representing the best specimens 
of Leech’s work; and the story of Leech’s life is not only 
meagre, but told in such a rambling fashion and with so 
many irrelevant digressions, as to rob it of the greater 
part of its interest. Material may have been wanting 
mm a life which was certainly uneventful; but Mr. Frith 
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has not done the best that was possible with the scarty 
material at his command. The father of the artist, 
also John Leech, had succeeded an uncle in an estab- 
lishment known as the London Coffee-House, on Ludgate 
Hill. The uncle had retired with a large fortune; but Leech’s 
father does not appear to have been very successful with the 
business. At an early age the son showed his extraordinary 
taste and capacity for drawing—a taste which was in no way 
discouraged by his parents—but there seems to have been no 
idea in the family that his talents could be turned to any 
practical end, for, on leaving school, he was sent to St. Bar- 
tholomew’s with the view of following the medical profession. 
Fortunately, perhaps, for Leech, his father’s affairs became so 
very unprosperous, that he himself was compelled to abandon 
the idea of becoming a doctor, and to try to earn a livelihood 
by turning his only talent to an immediate use. His 
first struggles to find a market for his drawings must 
have been heart-breaking for a man of his sensitive nature; 
but of them there remains no record whatever. His 
boyhood appears to have been happy enough, and his 
letters from school, the Charterhouse, are delightful reading. 
To judge from their evidence, the boy must have been 
rather spoilt by his father and mother, an early training 
which undoubtedly made his early encounter with the hard- 
ships of life doubly hard to bear. His caricature of the 
famous Mulready envelope was the first thing to bring him 
into public notice, and from that time he does not seem to 
havelacked employment. Also, from that time he was subject 
to incessant calls upon his purse. What Leech did with 
the large sums that he evidently earned, is a mystery which 
his biographer does not explain, and which is probably inex- 
plicable. He always worked under high pressure, the pressure 
of want of money, and his work ultimately killed him. “ Excess 
of generosity,” one of his best friends says, “was his greatest 
failing.” But it certainly did not need this open-handed 
liberality on his part to endear him to his friends. To know 
Leech was to love him; and his friends, for the most part, 
were his equals. Thackeray, Sir John Millais, and a host of 
others bear witness to their affection for the man, and their 
keen appreciation of the artist and humorist. Thackeray’s 
article in the Quarterly Review admirably sums up the 
strength and beauty of Leech’s work. The same article 
brought down much wrath upon the head of its writer, on 
account of one unlucky and rather invidious phrase. “ Fancy 
a number of Punch,” he said, “ without John Leech’s pictures ! 
What would you give forit?” At this distance of time, we may 
safely say that we should not have been disposed to give very 
much. Without John Leech’s schoolboys, without his pretty 
girls and their flirtations, without his horses and his hunting, 
his shooting and his Cockney sportsmen, and, most terrible loss 
of all, without the adventures of the immortal Mr. Briggs, the 
pages of those early numbers would have been blank enough. 
Leech himself would have been the last to recognise this : few 
men have been more consistently modest about the value of 
their work than he was. He seems always to have been more 
mindful of what he was not, than of what he was. He was 
not a painter; he was almost absolutely without law and 
schooling in his art, and in his own opinion, his 
deficiencies far outweighed his merits. But he cannot be 
considered as an artist alone; it is as a humorist that he has 
taken the firmest hold upon our imaginations and our sym- 
pathy. There is a kindliness, an unfailing charity, about all 
his satire that robs it of its sting. Of him it might truly be 
said that he considered nihil humani alienum. His facile 
pencil ranged over the whole field of humanity, with all 
its feelings, its failings, and its follies, and never de- 
scribed it in any but the friendliest fashion, nor set down 
aught in malice to its account. In only two cases, perhaps, 
did his good-humour ever fail him. He could not conceal his 
prejudice against foreigners; he was intensely insular in his 
attitude towards them; he did not understand them, nor wish 
to understand them; he distrusted and disliked them, and he 
could not help saying so. When the foreigner was also an 
itinerant musician, then his dislike grew to hatred. In his 
later life, his nervous terror of street-noises almost became 
a mania; and his pictures of organ-grinders and their kin are 
savage in their wrath. 

No doubt the public does owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Frith for having presented it with a biography of John Leech. 
Many, apparently, had undertaken the task as a labour of 
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love, but by some fatality no one ever performed it; and Mr. 
Frith only stepped in when all others had failed. For this 
reason alone, one would be glad to part from the author with 
some word of grateful recognition. His book is readable, and 
that is a quality which covers a multitude of sins; also, it is to 
the restrictions of the Law of Copyright, and not to his own 
judgment, that the extraordinary se'ection of illustrations is 
mainly due. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Oxford Shakespeare. 6 vols. (Clarendon Press.)—This is 
the miniature Oxford edition of the plays and poems, printed in ex- 
quisitely clear type on India paper. Nothing more perfect can be 
imagined, and the little volumes, which can be read even by the 
old, may be carried about in the pocket, while the box in which 
they are enclosed keeps them together. 


Letters of James Smetham. Edited by Sarah Smetham and 
William Davies. (Macmillan.)—It is impossible to read this book 
without being struck by it, and yet it is difficult to justify the 
praise which one would like to give it. It consists of a Life, which 
occupies some forty-odd pages, and of letters extending over a 
period of about twenty-five years. James Smetham was an artist 
who did not accept the art conventions of his time, and who was 
not great enough to make himself known and admired in spite of 
them. One of his pictures was hung on the line when Mr. Watts 
was one of the “hangers ;” afterwards, when the choice fell into 
other hands, he had two sent back. After this, he never attempted 
to exhibit again. He did not want friends and patrons, and he 
did some good work as a teacher; but he could hardly be called 
successful. His letters are full of power, the work of a well-read, 
cultured man, with no small gift of humour. To criticise them 
is impossible; we can only say, read them. One utterance on art 
we must quote :— ‘Lust, hard by hate,’ has been the dominating 
genius of the French school for long past. So their canvas either 
drips with blood, or glows with false passion. It would be better 
for us to have no name for art among the nations, or to go on with 
our harmless domestic subjects—as little girls with sashes, saying, 
‘Come and tee me dump ’—than that this reek of hot blood should 
steam up from our studios.” 

A House of Pomegranates. By Oscar Wilde. (J. R. Osgood and 
Mclivaine.)—The first of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s allegories or parables, 
or whatever he may call them, is admirable. A young King, who 
is a passionate lover of the beautiful, dreams on the eve of his 
coronation sundry dreams in which he sees how the splendours 
on which his heart is set are won by the sufferings and death of 
thousands of unknown toilers. So struck is he by these visions, 
that he will have none of the glories with which it is intended to 
adorn him for his coronation; he goes to the church with a rude 
cloak of sheepskin and a leathern tunic, and a wreath of wild briar 
round his head; but the sunlight streaming through the painted 
window envelops him with such a splendour that none can refuse 
to honour him. The “ Birthday of the Infanta ” shows the pathos 
of a loving soul lodged in a deformed body. As to “The Fisher- 
man and his Soul,” we cannot exactly see the scope of it. The 
Fisherman gets rid of his soul in order to win the love of a mer- 
maid, and the soul sent out without a heart commits all kinds of 
atrocities. That is a fine idea; but the purport of the whole 
eludes us. Mr. Wilde writes, as usual, in a highly ornate style, 
often beautiful, but somewhat fatiguing. 

The Faith-Doctor. By Edward Eggleston. (Cassell and Co.)— 
This is a really admirable novel, all the more admirable in our 
eyes because it is a relief from the everlasting “sexual problem ” 
with which writers of fiction now torment and disgust us. Of 
course there is love in it, but it is the lawful love which used to 
be considered sufficient motive for stories in times past, before our 
novelists found out that much might be made out of a very little 
expenditure of ability and pains, if there were only an element of 
the forbidden. Charles Millard is a young man who, after much 
effort, has made himself a social success. He is much more than 
a mere man of fashion. He is industrious, intelligent, of blame- 
less life. He falls in love, not without much resistance and reluc- 
tance, with Phillida Callender, a girl of very enthusiastic 
temperament. She has high religious ideals, and is specially 
devoted to work among the poor, but of her earnestness is 
developed a certain gift of faith-healing. How far it is effectual, 
what are its limitations, need not be said; the difficulty with 
Charlie Millard is, how to bear the notion of the woman whom 
he loves, whom he hopes to make his wife, becoming the 
object of all the talk that is likely to arise about a faith-healer. 
This is the main plot of the story, but it has many subordinate 
interests. There are excellent social sketches, and more than one 
character drawn with a delicate skill which would do credit to 
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any writer of fiction. Philip Gouverneur, in particular, jg 


admirably described, a dilettante who is capable of something lik, 

heroism on occasion. The writing throughout is of very fo 
quality. The Faith-Doctor is worth reading for its style, its wit 

and its humour, and not less, we may add, for its pathos, The 
conclusion is peculiarly effective in this way. “It is one of the 
crowning good fortunes of life that a woman can contrive to make 
so much of a little virtue in a man;” “ The oratorical tempera. 
ment enlarges the image of a sentiment as naturally as a magic. 
lantern magnifies a picture ;” 4 propos of a religious drawing room 
meeting, “‘ ‘ Persons of the highest fashion’ were pleased to find g 
private and suitably decorated wicket-gate leading into a straight 
and narrow vestibule train, limited, fitted up with all the Consolg- 
tions and relieved of most of the discomforts of an old-fashioned 
religious pilgrimage ;” ‘‘ The resonant periods of Bossuet would 
hardly have echoed through the modern centuries if he had not 
had the magnificent Court of Louis the Great for a soundino. 
board,”—these are some samples of Mr. Eggleston’s manner, : 


Economic and Industrial Fallacies. By Arthur B. and Henry 
Farquhar. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—The Messrs. Farquhar dis. 
cuss exhaustively the subject of Protection, for this is the real 
object of their attack; all the fallacies centre in this. (Theip 
book, it must be understood, has special reference to the con. 
mercial condition of the United States.) The volume contains 
we need hardly say, many interesting and instructive facts, Se 
is one relating to iron and steel :—“The entire capital investeg 
in the blast-furnaces, rolling-mills, and steelworks of the United 
States...... probably does not exceed $400,000,000." 4 
previous calculation has showed that in ten years the Protective 
duties have raised the cost of imported iron and steel by a sum 
of double this amount. Protection will stand a great deal of 
hammering; but it is not therefore the less useful that careful 
observers, such as the Messrs. Farquhar seem to be, should keep 
on “ pegging away.” 

A Reverend Gentleman. By J. MaclarenCobban. (Methuen and 
Co.)—One villain is enough for one novel; Mr. Cobban gives us 
two, and both of a hue so portentously black that they could not 
be easily matched in real life. Between the “ Reverend Gentle. 
man” and Jack Parkin there is little to choose, though the 
characteristics of age and youth are well preserved. Indeed, 
there is no lack of ability in the tale; it is to its very sombre 
colouring that we object. That is the fashion now; still, we are 
entitled to demand fair play. ‘One novel, one villain,” is a sound 
literary truth. Mr. Cobban’s clerical hero has to give up his 
living for preaching in his church the sermon out of “ Tristram 
Shandy.” His congregation, or rather his people, take it so 
s.riously, that he has to go for fear of his life. It stirs them as 
much as the turnpikes did in old days, or the close-time for salmon 
does in these. 

A Pair of Originals. By E. Ward. (Seeley and Co.)—Readers 
who read Miss Ward’s last book, “ Fresh from the Fens ”—those 
who have not, will do well to repair the omission—will remember 
that one of the best things is the adventure of three little girls, 
who, missing their natural protectors, are taken charge of bya 
benevolent Bishop. Here we have two little boys who run away 
from an uncongenial home, and find one much more to their taste 
in their grandmother’s house. “Originals” they are indeed, 
almost, we might say, but that we know of what strange things 
children are capable, more original than Nature. “Curly,” with 
his heroic rescue of his cousin’s birds, and “ Bunny,” with his 
imitation of legal forms, to mention two out of many wonders, 
almost transcend our powers of faith. Still, the book will be 
found entertaining, and we can commend it without reserve. 


The Perplexed Farmer. By Georges Ville. Translated by 
William Crookes, F.R.S. (Longmans.)—Mr. Crookes has here 
translated three lectures given by M. Ville to French agri- 
culturists, together with the appendices, in which he summarises 
their contents and supplements them with facts and figures. The 
subject may be described as agricultural chemistry ; only M. Ville 
reduces the proportionate effect of chemical agents to their right 
figure. Sun and rain produce 75 per cent. of growth. There isa 
curious speculation on the possibility of utilising the vis viva of 
sunshine now wasted. The author’s remarks on this subject are 
described by Mr. Crookes, no mean authority in such matters, as 
very suggestive. “In the territory of France,” says our author, 
“the vis viva lost in the course of a year equals the work 
of the human race for twelve centuries.” Discover how to utilise 
it, and there need be no more fear of an over-populated earth. Here 
is an ample field for the ingenious. M. Ville has some curious 
fancies, as, e.g., that when France has improved her methods, we 
shall be dependent upon her for food. But why should not we do 
the same? He should not have allowed his volume to be trans- 
lated for our benefit. 
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the Jolly Roger. By Hume Nisbet. (Digby, Long, and Co.)— 

‘sbet has not been altogether successful in his attempt to 
if 4 ¥ sense of reality to his story of “sea heroes and pirates ” 
ee reign of James I. There is plenty of spirit and power of 
int ti displayed in The Jolly Roger, but none of the incidents 
= al out with that attention to details necessary if one is 
pi ia a really vivid impression of a scene. Mr. Nisbet is an 
to “—y and wields the brush even better than the pen; so that we 
= lenty of colouring, which, however, for the reason given 
pity not always so effective as it might be. The beginning 
ome is fairly well written, and the description of the pirate 
7 of Laverna, an island somewhere off South America, has an 
stunctive gorgeousness of colouring, if it is somewhat coarse, 
nile the great expedition to the Spanish Main is well done; but 
the author is not a powerful enough writer to impress us with his 
witch eleven hundred years old, and other creatures of his 
imagination. Alsander, however, is certainly a striking man. 
The style is not always equal to the promise of the beginning ; 
extremely modern expressions creep in, and the grammar is occa- 
sionally doubtful. The personality of Shakespeare is brought in, 
not unsuccessfully, and The Jolly Roger, with all its faults, is worth 
reading. 

The Fatal Request. By A. L. Harris. (F. Warne and Co.)—The 
plot of the story is a well-conceived one, and begins well, and the 
subsequent mystery and horror that envelop it are well kept up, 
nor does the interest flag till the narrative is ended. The 
Fatal Request is longer, better written—in the sense that the story 
js well filled in with minor characters—and embraces a larger 
field of interest, than most “shockers.” The throwing of a portion 
of the narrative into the form of a diary is a mistake, and the 
style of the man’s diary, at any rate, is absurd. There is plenty 
of humour in it, enough at times to make us forget the thread of 
tragedy that runs through the story. The cook’s wit is very good 
in its way, though occasionally its brilliance is startling, and 
might appear more natural with a little dilution. Young Burritt 
isa natural character, and his behaviour in disguise as a foot- 
man is as well described as anything in the book. Mrs. Burritt 
is almost too weak, besides being a caricature. The Doctor is 
overdrawn. The situations are contrived with great skill, and 
this, combined with Mr. Harris’s superiority in describing back- 
stairs society, should make him celebrated as a lightcomedian. It 
is as well that the real nature of the fatal request is only revealed 
at the last ; it is the most improbable thing we ever read. 


Otto the Knight, and other Trans-Mississippi Stories. By Octave 

Thanet. (Cassell and Co.)—The art of writing short stories is 

carried to great perfection by our American cousins, and the 
volume of ten stories now before us is a case in point. There are 
three hundred and forty-eight pages in it, so that the average 
length of each is obvious. Of these ten tales, only one can be re- 
garded as an incident, and not a complete story; the rest are con- 
centrated narratives, with local colouring, chiefly from Arkansas, 
and with enough characters and incident to furnish many of our 
more diffuse novel-writers with material for a solid three-volume 
work. As for the workmanship, it is really excellent ; and the back- 
woodsmen, the Negroes, the few planters that figure in the pages, 
the enmities and friendships and loves, with the Arkansas dialect 
—perhaps more appropriately described by the term “lingo”— 
are blended so as to make each story a fascinating and in- 
structive picture. Particularly good is the delineation of the 
Puritan element, which again and again peeps out in the 
descendants of those Eastern settlers who migrated across 
the Mississippi. All these stories show insight into human 
motives, “The Loaf of Peace,” which relates the history of an 
Arkansas quarrel, showing it perhaps most; while “ Sist’ 
Chaney’s Black Silk” records with an almost equal insight the 
lengths to which the Negro love of dress is carried; and “The 
Plumb Idiot” divides with the one just mentioned the palm for 
pathos. Not, indeed, that the pathos of Octave Thanet is very 
moving, a great opportunity being only half-used in ‘‘ The Mort- 
gage on Jeffy” (Jeffy is a child); but the spectacle of one of 
those remarkably rare masculine friendships gives unusual interest 
to a secondary character in “The Plumb Idiot.” The chief 
excellence, French in its origin, of Octave Thanet, the delicate, 
humorous, and minute, yet not too little, paint-brush of the artist, 
isso combined with the broader and deeper strokes of tragedy 
and suffering as to convince us that this volume of stories pro- 
vides one of the best and most picturesque introductions to 
Western life ever thrown into the “ short-story form.” 

Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, and Fishes. 
By Mrs. R. Lee. (Griffith, Farran, and Co.)—There is a very 
miscellaneous collection of anecdotes of all sorts, and from all 
sources, in this volume by Mrs. Lee. We have no objection to her 
authorities, but they are very various, and the “anecdotes” are 
related in what may be termed a “popular” manner. We use 





the word in the sense of not being meant only to interest, but 
also to impress. But matter relating to animals is always in- 
teresting, and some of the stories will be new to many. The book 
is decidedly readable, and it is just the thing for boys of fourteen 
or thereabouts. 

Cy Ross. By “ Mellen Cole.” (Gay and Bird.)—“Cy” Ross is 
a really admirable portrait of what are a fast-vanishing class, the 
‘‘old-timers” of the Far West. The marvellous instinct of the 
old miner—almost Indian in its sensitiveness—his contempt for 
“ tenderfoots,” his geniality, good-nature, and simplicity, are true 
to the life. The tale of how old “Cy,” who has prospected for 
thirty years, and never, while enriching others, bettered himself, 
at last struck a vein, took a holiday, saw some young lady who 
tickled his fancy, and married her, is typically Western. ‘“Cy”— 
he asks everybody if they know Cy Ross, who discovered the “ Old 
Bob” Mine—with his open delight in his discovery, his bribing 
of the waiter to have the pleasure and comfort of being called 
“Colonel,” is one of those peculiarly American characters that 
this century alone has produced. The type is becoming extinct ; 
but “Cy” Ross, with his fine, tender nature, is not an unusual 
specimen by any means, if he is not as reserved and rough as 
many of them. This little sketch by “ Mellen Cole” pre- 
serves the characteristic of the class with considerable literary 
skill, and paints the background of Sierra scenery with just suffi- 
cient vividness to project the figures well in relief on his canvas. 
“Mellen Cole” we shall hope to see in print again. The preface 
seems to hint that Cy Ross was a doubtful venture; but if future 
work is as good, he need not fear criticism. 

Bobby: a Christmas-Eve Story. By “ Vesper.” (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—Bobby is the pathetic story of a great-grandmother’s 
twin-sister’s romance, told to a great-granddaughter. It is 
prettily told, and the scene is cast in the days of the last century. 
The life on a Northern coast, the parties, the coming of the lover, 
his departure for war, and the implicit and unreasoning faith of 
his sweetheart in his promise to be back on Christmas Eve, are 
all strung together with art and great pathos. “ Vesper’s” 
female characters are very good and sympathetic. The magic 
influence which poor Lovely exerts on all round her is well con- 
trasted with the foreboding of ill and the aff+ction of her devoted 
sister, the relater of the tale. Bobby is told, of course, in the first 
person, and bears other marks of the “shitling” type about it, 
chiefly “impending calamity ;” but it is a remarkably good 
shilling’s-worth. 

The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. (T. Fisher Unwin.)— 
This is a remarkable book, which ap»ea:s not inopportunely in 
the wake of Sir Edvin Arnold’s “Lands and Seas.” This it 
supplements, and, it would not be too much to say, corrects. It 
contains the impressions of an observer who was not content to 
let experiences come to him, but sought them for himself. Mr. 
Norman, himself a member of the craft, gives a chapter to 
“Journalism,” beginning with a d:scription of the “ Japanese 
interviewer,” a troubles»me if n>t a noxious species of the genus. 
But native journalism is still fav from being developed. “ Japanese 
Justice ” is necessarily a somewhat gloomy chapter. The prisoners 
work at trades, and receive a tenth of their earnings for them- 
selves. Of the education in the country it must certainly be said 
that vast pains have been taken, and no small sacrifice made, and 
that, considering the short time that the system has been at work, 
very fair results have been attained. We have information given 
about the naval and military resources of the country, and chap- 
ters, which are of course the cream of the volume, about its social 
life. Here we get the side that Sir E. Arnold shows us, and another 
side which, except for the briefest and most obscure hints, he 
carefully conceals. The fact is, that there is no country where 
vice is more systematised than in Japan. The hetairai of Ancient 
Greece have their parallel in the geishas. But far worse than this 
is the system of the Joshiwara. This is a legalised sale of daughters 
by their parents, and practically there is no return to decent life 
for the poor creatures who are thus given over. Exceptional 
cases there may be, but the rule is no return. Of course there 
are no reforming agencies. Mr. Norman has some amusing 
stories,—one of an American Minister who thought the people 
“darned clever,” because they greeted him with cries of ohayo! 
(pronounced “‘ O-hei-o.”) ‘ How the deuce did they know I was 
from Ohio?” We are reminded of the story of a worshipful 
Alderman who, sitting in state to hear, on some school speech- 
day, a Greek oration, bowed whenever he heard the equivalent 
for “nothing,” which corresponded to his name. 

The Oficial Year-Book of the Church of England, 1892. (S.P.C.K.) 
—There can be no doubt that this is a striking record of work. 
Could we compare it with a corresponding set of figures and facts 
for the year 1792, we should doubtless find an advance such as 
never has taken place since the very first days of Christianity. 
Many of the items of information would find nothing to match 
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them in such a comparison. We take almost at random such 
examples as Home Missions, Penitentiaries, Guilds, Orphanages, 
Clergy Homes, Missionary Colleges, Colonial Bishoprics. The 
catalogue of Church literature is not a little significant. An 
ignorant clergy, such as we have lately been told the Anglican 
priesthood has become, could hardly have produced it. The 
financial statistics are striking. In the twenty-five years 1860-84, 
the voluntary contributions of Churchmen amounted to £81,573,237, 
an amount which might be swollen, if all the items that might 
legitimately be included were added. The sums appropriated in 
aid of secondary education, for instance, are not included. 
As to Tithes of parochial incumbents, they receive £2,412,103, 
out of a total of a little over £4,000,000. Deduct 25 per cent. 
for depreciation of rent-charge, and we get £1,809,176, on which 
there is a charge for rates of not less than 3s. 4d. in the pound. 
This reduces it to about a million and a half, out of which a con- 
siderable part of the stipends of more than six thousand assistant- 
curates has to come. Reckoning these at an average of £135 
each, we get £810,000. Supposing that the clergy pays two-fifths of 
this, we get a further deduction of £320,000. It would hardly be 
too much to say that the absolutely net sum coming into the 
pockets of the parochial clergy—for no allowance has been made 
for subscriptions, alms, &c.—is little more than a million. This 
is considerably less than £100 each for the twelve thousand in- 
cumbents. Of course an addition must be made for the value of 
houses, and of glebes,—when these can be let. It is noticeable 
that the total number of curates in sole charge is given at 218, a 
most creditably small figure. 
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Hart (A. B.), Epoch Maps, Histo:y of aceite 4to..... 
Hatt n (J.), Princess Mazaroff, Cr 8VO ....60...sceeeeeseeee 
Howard (B. W.), A Fellowe and his W ife, er 8vo 
Howell (E. J.), Mexico: its Progress, &., 8vo 
Hurst (G. H.), Silk-Dyeing, l2mo .............00.+ : 
Hyndman (H. M.), Commercial Crisis of 
Inglis (Lady), Siege of Luckvow, 8vo.... 
James (C. C.), Harmony of Gospels, Revisec 
Kirby (T. F.), Annals of Winchester, 8vo ( 
Kuhne (L.), New Science of Healing, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 7/0 
Letters Patent of Elizabeth and James I., First Read before the University 

Be I TID isis csicsncnsavditiuiansbasiceuncneniaiambanckiuninds (Camb. Univ. Press) 2/6 
Lias (J. J.), Second Epistle to the Corinthians (Greek) (camp, Univ. Press) 5,0 


seneane (Longmans) 2/6 
(Hutchinson) 3/6 
pistes (Osgood) 6/0 
beanie = = 5/0 
.(Bell 




























Lie (J.), Commodore’s Daughter, Cr 8VO ........4....cecessceceeeeseeeees emt 2/6 
Litton (E. A.), Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, Vol. IL, 8vo ...... (Stock) 7,6 
Maclagan (W. D ), Pastoral Letters of, cr 8vo "(Wells dietues) 76 
Maxfield (W. H.), Fifty Popular Songs RNG DATOS visa isossnsassesrveviand (Bayley) 2/0 
Moredith (0,), MaOran, WMO. «isecsvessvsscsecesareosesnseiee +... (Longmans) 6/6 
Morley (H.), English Wri ters, Vol. Viil., +, cr 8vo (Cassell & Co.) 5/0 
Newman (F, W.), Higher Trigonometry, 8vo ..... .(Macmillan) 6/6 
Page (T. N ), Elsket, and other Stories, cr 8vo jack «. (Osgood) 36 
ang of Poverty, by “ The Riverside Visitor,” 8vo. ws (Isbister) 5/0 

Rae (G. M), Syrian Church in India, cr 8vo .,. (Blackwood) 10/6 
Remondine (Pe: C.), Mediterranean Shores of America, 8vo. eae (Davis) 6/6 
Ridgeway (C. J.), Thoughts for Good Friday, l2mo............ ...(Skeffington) 2/0 
Spender (J. A.), State and Pensions, cr 8V0.......000006 (Sonnenschein) 2/6 
Wallace (A. W.), In the Service of Love, Cr 8V0 .........s.:e00.csscesceseeees (Flack) 7/6 
Western (R. W.), Graphic Chronology, 16.00 ........ccc0scseeeseccseeeeree ces (Unwin) 2/0 
Whitby (B.), The Lg oe Ns BE i sniccanccesaccemesenses (Hurst & wer 3/6 
Whitehouse (W. F.), Redemption of the Body, or 8V0 ...60....cc.eeeeeeeeces (Stock) 2/) 
Whymper (F.), Ad ls among the Great Andes, 8V0 ... .........e0eceeee (Murray) 21/0 
Whymper (E.), Appendix to Travels among the Great Andes, 8vo . - (Murray) 21/0 








14 L | B E R T Y 9 Messrs. Liberty invite a visit of inspection 
of their Spring deliveries (Season 1892) of 
CHINTZES and CRETONNES 


DECORATIVE 
for Curtains, Furniture-Uovering:, and Up- 
FURNISHING holstery Draperies. - . 
FABRICS. | In Eastern, Old English, and “ Liberty” 


Colourings, and exclusive registered designs. 
Prices from 94, per yard, 32 inches wide, to 
7s. 6d. is” yard, 50 inches wide. 
NEw PAtTrTerNs post-free 
REGENT STREET, LON DON, W. 


NEW SPRING PATTERNS 
POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


_ Manufactory, Bir salngheas, (Established 1807.) 








‘.DUCATION —Highly recommended First-Class 

4 Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa i 1 beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms. —Address, *“* PRINCIPALS,” 








Railway Station—MATLOCK BR: 
HYDROPATHY, a 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
SM EDLEY'S CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANg, 
: Turkish, Russian, and ot} s 
Balconies ; Billiard and asoking tants Parerea 
MATLOCK. and Cr oquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &e, on 
Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week, 
CALICO and FLANNEL SUPERSEDED, 


CLOTHED WITH AIR. 
(THE BEST NON-CONDUCTOR OF HEAT.) 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
LINEN FITTED SHIRTs, 


The wearer of the above shirt is less liable to the dangers of chill and 
are induced by wearing the ordinary leng-cloth i shirt. pant cold, which 
and perfect ventilation are ensured, 


“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF CLOTHING. a 
—The L t, 
Cellular Underwear for both sexes; Cellular Sheets, Counterpanes, a 
Illustrated Price-List, with names of 150 Country Agents, sent post-free on 
___ application. 


OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LOND 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 35 POUL TRY. CHEAPSIDE, Bi Wp 
TAAFFE and GOLD 81 GRATE ON ST., DUBL we 
STARK BROS., me SOuTE BRIDGE, ON ST, DUBLIN . 





This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con. 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes, 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 

MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Sl G H . - Ophthalmic Optician (Author of * Our Eyes,” now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
’ | cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 


Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading Londow 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 
best style, modern or antique. 


SUTTON’S SEEDS. 


SHORT 











SUTTON’S 
GRASS SEEDS, 


FOR ALL SOILS AND PURPOSES, 


9s. 6d. to 35s. per acre. 


Particulars on application. 





Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, 
READING. 








ri \HE “WHISTLER EXHIBITION will OPEN at the 

GOUPIL GALLERIES (Boussod, Valadon, and Co.), 116 and 117 New 
Bond Street, on MONDAY, March 2ist, and will remain open for THREE 
WEEKS only. The Collection will include NOCTURNES, MARINES, and 
CHEVALET PIECES, together with some full-length Portraits, kindly lent by 
their owners. The difficulty of bringing together these Works makes this a 
rare occasion for the public to judge for themselves the Work of this Artist, 
which has been so much discussed. Admission, One Shilling; Fridiys, Half-a- 
Crown, Artists and Students free before 11 a.m. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 
of £30 for three years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be com. 
peted for on MAY 3rd. Open to boys under 15,—For particular 8, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


O INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 

SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIE NTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. The List includes 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Tnebriates, &e. —Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. —An EXAMIN ATION “to 

fil) np VACANCIES on the FOUNDATIUN and EXHIBITIONS will be 
held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 

High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUOA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis- court, grounds of fiveacres, Special 
preparation for or sity Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. —Miss Wills will be in London in 
April. Address, 31 Belsize Park Gar dens, Hampstead, N.W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master: Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 
Master at Har row.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from & 5-£10, will be offere ed i in n JULY. 


iia N GT ON COLLEGE. 


There will be an ELECTION : 
In JUNE, to TWELVE EXHIBITIONS for the SONS of OFFIUERS, of the 
— value of £50, open to boys who on June 18th are over 12 and under 

















In OCTOBER, to SEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, including Four Classical 
Scholar ships of the value (upon ee is) of £80, for boys who on June Ist 
were between the ages of 12 and 1 





Be X 2,589, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 


For particulars, apply to the sehene. Wellington College, Berks, 
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2 Le 
NITY of LIVERPOOL.—LIVERPOOL SCHOOL of 


NAVIGATION.—The Corporation of Liverpool invite Applications for the 

f HEAD-MASTER of the propo ed Schovul of Navigation. The salary will 
Post ranpum. The gentleman appointed will not be placed on the perma- 
pede tal of the Corporation, but will be engaged to perform the duties of Head- 
Se of the School, subject to six months’ notice to determine the arrangement, 
a ane be given at any time, on either side. It must be distinctly understood 
som licants that the office wiil not be continued by the Corporation if in future 
4 . ration cease to have control of, or cease to carry on, the School of 
nl ee. Particulars as to duties may be obtain« d on application to the Town 
mone —Applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies of testimonials, 
= rsed * Application for Appointment of Head-Master, School of Navigation,’”’ 
on addressed to the Chairman of the Nautical Instruction Sub-Committee, under 
= r to the Town Clerk, Municipal Offices, Dale Street, Liverpool, must be de- 
fivered at the Town Clerk’s Office not later than 4 o’clock on THU RSDAY, the 31st 
a of March inst. The canvassing of members of the Council is strictly pro- 
hibited. 


Liverpool, March 11th, 1892, 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—A GILCHRIST 


SCHOLARSHIP, of the value of £50 per annum, and tenable for three 

ears in Owens College, Manchester, or in University Coilege, Liverpool, or in 
Yorkshire College, Leeds, will be awarded on the re-ults of the Preliminary 
Examination held in June, 1892. Candidates, who must not be more than 18 
ears of age, are required to send in their names to the Vice-Chancellor on or 
fore June lst.—Further particulars can be obtained from the UNIVERSITY 
REGISTRAR, or from the REGISTRAR of either of the Colleges above 


By order, 
GEORGE J. ATKINSON, Town Olerk. 





aT nestor, Februsry, 1892, 
UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, May 2nd. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special Classes are held for students preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London and other Higher Examinations, 


APPOINTMENTS. 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the candidates, and without extra payment, Entrance Scholarships in Septem- 
ber, 1892, Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open 
to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of. 50 guineas, open to candidates 
under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 
125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age, 
Prizes are awarded to students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate 


more than £450, 
” DENTAL SCHOOL. 

A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to students all the 
instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 

COLLEGE. 

The Residential College accommodates about 50 students in addition to the 
resident Statf of the Hospital, and contains a large dining-hall, reading-rooms, 
and gymnasium for the use of the Students’ Club. j 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr, PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, S.E. 








DUCATIONAL HOME in SWITZERLAND for 
YOUNG GIRLS. Special facilities for French, German, and Music.—For 
particulars, apply to Madame REDL, 2 Square de Georgette, Lausanne. Refer- 
ence permitted to Lady Chelmsford, 5 Knaresborough Place, South Kensington ; 
and to Mrs. George Macmillan, 19 Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 








HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The NEXT TERM will COM. 
MENCE on WEDNESDAY, May 1lth.— Head-Master: Rev. F. B. WEST- 
COTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Canib., and for eight years Assistant-Master at 
Rugby.—Communications about admission of Boarders to be addressed either to 
Mr. WESTCOTT, at Rugby, or to any of the House-Masters, at Sherborne, 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th—-OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
lland 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 
Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 
HARLEY ST., W. Founded 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, 
Patron—The QUEEN, 
Visiror—The BISHOP of LONDON, 

THEOLOGY.—Rev. Canon ELWYN, M.A., Principal; Rev. W. A. Hales, M.A. 
CHURCH HISTORY.—The Rev. A. W. Milroy, M.A. 
LANGUAGES: ENGLISH.—W. Hall Griffin, B.A.; Owen Breden. 
FRENCH.—H. Lallemand, B.-és-Se. (Prof, University Coll.) 
GERMAN.—Rev. C. Merk, Ph.D, Leipzig. 
ITALIAN,.—Signor Ricci, B A. 
Conversation Classes in French, German, Italian, 
LATIN.—G. C. Warr, M A. 
GREEK,.—H., F. Wilson, M.A. 

, EASTER TERM will BEGIN APRIL 27th. 
Applications to Miss CROUDACE, Lady-Resident. 











OSSALL SCHOOL.—About THIRTEEN SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, tenable at School, will be awarded by Examination, held simul- 
taneously at Rossall and at Oxford, MARCH 29th to 31st. Subjects: Classics, 
Mathematics, Modern Languages.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, Rossall, Fleet wood, 
for further particulars. 














REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 
DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cax.bridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate and other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIRECTOR. 








AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 
BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes, 


I 





EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM- 

MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 
danghter was educated. Number of Pupils limited. Classes small, French con- 
stantly spoken, Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 
Strictly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “* MATER,” care of 
Mr, Rolandi, Beruers Street. ? 





OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
: CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

6 For pry orem = Desa ‘‘ Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c., 

ourses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCI e 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, ys 24th, 1992. way x — 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies. About 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will offer 
Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College. 


Ors HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 


ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year), 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entry, 
and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary, 























ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

FKIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11; 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—For all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER. 


.{T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


| ee ETER SCHOOL offers exceptional aids to a University 

Education, as the Exhibitions confined to the School amount to £700 a 
year, and there are many others which are partly close. This remarkable en- 
dowment has often enabled boys to maintain themselves at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Scholarships tenable at the School are also awarded, reducing the fees in the case 
of the highest toa nominalsum. The new buildings (including chapel, swimming- 
bath, &c.) are in a most healthy position, on high ground, facing the Haldon 
Hills, and surrounded by 20 acres of fields, Many Open Scholarships and First- 
Class Honours have been recently obtained at the Universities. Terms very 
mo¢erate.-—For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, W. A. CUNNINGHAM, 
M.A., late Assistant-Master at Uppingham. 


LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS, 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Healthy situation, facing south; good cricket- 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 














HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 3lst and JUNE 

1st and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at !east, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded, Chief su jects, Classics and Matheratics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 

1892, Two of £80, one of £50,and neof £40, Examination begins July 13th, 

For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


CHOLARSHIPS in PREPARATORY SCHOOL.-—SIX 

offered to boys preparing for Navy or Public Schools. Value £60, £50, £40. 

Large and successful School near London.—Address, ‘‘ MAGISTER,” care of 
Davies and Co., Advertising Agents, Finch Lane, Cornhill, 


Tt OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINTMENT.—Tue Most 

EFFECTUAL CURE FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM.—A frequent cause of these 
complaints is the inflammatory state of the blood, attended with bad digestion, 
lassitude, and great debility, showing the want of a proper cireulation of the 
fluid, and that impurity of the blood greatly aggravates these disorders. 
Holloway’s Pills are of so purifying a nature that a few doses taken im time are 
an effectual preventive against gout and rheumatism; but any one that has 
an attack of either should use Holloway’s Ointment also, the powerful properties of 
which, combined with the effects of the Pills, ensure a certain cure. The Oint- 
ment should be thorougbly rubbed into the parts affected at least twice a day, 
after they have been sufficiently fomented with warm water to open the pores to 
facilitate the introduction of the Ointment to the glands, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 











CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., ls. 6d. each; 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








NOTICE.—In future, the InpEx to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 


from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July. 


Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Ep1ToR, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 


received. 
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THE AUTHOR. 
Condtcted by WALTER BESANT. 
Price Sixpence. 


ConTEnTs FoR MAROH. 

The Output of Books, Past and Present.—Men and 
Women of the Time 17¢8.—An Old Pirate Song. By 
C. G. Leland.—Scott on the Art of Fiction. By Rev. 
H. Cressweil.—Without a Publisher. By C. 8. Oak- 
ley.—Mr. Oscar Wilde’s New Play.—The Letter “ H.” 
By William Westall—Oorrespondence,—Paper on 
Literary Property. — International Copyright. — 
— and Editor, &c.—Notes and News. By the 

itor. 








London: Eyre and SporriswoopE; and the 
Society or AuTHors, 4 Portugal Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, W.C. 





Just published, price 1s.; per post, 1s. 44d. 


HE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY 
CALENDAR for the YEAR 1892. 


London: | Manchester : 
MacmILian and Co. J. E. CornisH. 


WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


HE ZOOLOGIST: a Monthly 
Journal of Natural History. Edited by J. E. 
Hanrtine, F.L.S, Original articles on every branch 
of Zoology, notes on the habits and occurrences of 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Molluscs, and 
Insects. Price 1s. 


IRDSNESTING and BIRD- 

SKINNING : the Nests and Eggs of Birds which 
Breed in Britain. By Epwarp Newman. Second 
Edition, with Directions for Collecting and Preserva- 
tion. By MILLER Curisty, Cloth extra, fcap. Svo, 
price ls. 

“ Very good indeed, and can be thoroughly recom- 
mended.”—Athenzum. ‘A sterling book for the 
oologists and bird-skinners in our schools. The 
arrangement is perfect.”"—Nat. Hist. Journal. “A 
wonderful shillingsworth. No wonder a second 
edition is called for. ’—Graphic, 








London: WEST, NEWMAN & CO., 54 Hatton Garder, 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE, 


Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0, 
Law-Courts Branch—2]1 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, £2,000,000, 
DIRECTORS. 

Chairman— Henry Joun Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GroreGe Lakr, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | Rigut Hon. G. J. Shaw. 

Esq. Lefevre, M.P. 
Wm. Hill Dawson, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. Esq. 
Granville F, R. Farquhar, | Joho B. Martin, Esq. 
Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. Roderick Pryor, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
John Hunter, Esq. 

Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Su¥-Manager, Home Fire Dept.—R. G, CocHRANE, 

Share Capital at present paid up 





and invested ae aes ...£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwards of ... we. 4,516,000 
Total Annual Income, over 38,000 


N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of April. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and a Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 











Paid-up Capital .... 
ee en ° 000, 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 


LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

ondon, 


IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER OENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 














CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 62 YEARS. 
FUNDS, £3,705,524. INCOME, £379,593. 


Offices: 2 and 3 bed SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 
His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERB A 
PATRONS {itis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 
PRESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Vicr-PREsiDENT—The LORD HARRIS. 
CuarrmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Depurr-Cuarrman—The Hon, EDWARD w. 


DOU . 
Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Erq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—F 
SEcRETAnY—MATTHEW HODGSON, Eeq. NS & WYATT, Bog, 


OPEN TO THE OLERGY AND THEIR LAY R 
(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) BLATIVES 








This Society, conducted entirely on the Mutual PrinoIPte, offers the ABSOLUTE 
AN ACCUMULATED Funp of £3,705,524, aND AN ANNUAL INCOME oF une “ 





ATTENTION IS DIRECTED TO THE FOLLOWING FACTS !—= 
1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact in itself constituti 
9-~Ghe aeeeeeen af Mean kably 1 Je, N pine 
.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkal low scale, No AGENTS being empl 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. Large sums are thus saved to the inert eee 
3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population” 
4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LABGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812, 
5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BAsig Ew. 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE United Kinapom. Participating life 
amemanee — map ye by 9g combined ey Ae! Actuaries’ Hu and H™(5) Tables, with 
interest at the rate o: per cent. per annum, credit being taken only for the n i 
according to the H™ Table, . ot preminas 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES are GRANTED aT Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT op 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS, 


Further information on application to the Socie'y’s Office. 
MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary, 





BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


a DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 
BEST REMEDY 
FOR ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 


Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 








THE 





Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
a the inventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the Times, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864, 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866 :—“' Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners, 
Of course it would be not thus singularly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
s the Best and Most Certain Remedy in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


I 
RHEUMATISM, &c. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKH@A, COLICS, &c. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE™” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
SoLE ManuFractuRER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Gt. Russell St., W.C. In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 64. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 


Just published, FIFTH EDITION, 3s. 6d. 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 66 VE ” 
fession in preference to French yer They hold UNI RSALISM ASSERTED 


‘ , : AS THE HOPE OF THE GOSPEL. 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wor. Supplied ; 
in cache and cases for home use and exportation, With Preface by EDNA LYALL, and Letter from 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., Canon WILBERFORCE. 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their “Tam deeply grateful to you for your noble book. 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, | It isthe very best compendium of the glorious Truth.” 


London, W.O. * Certainly a bi full, vigorous, and interesting 
book.”’—Literary World, 


ELLIOT STOCK, Paternoster Row. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 








USE 
F R Y'‘'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc Oc O A. 


Sir O, A, OamERon, M.D., says :—‘‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” 





GOLD MEDAL, 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPsSs’S 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER 


COCO A 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILK, 





N Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Oolds, Shortness of Breath, Phlegm, 
Pains in the Chest, Rheumatism, Dr. LOCOCK’S 
PULMONIC WAFERS give instant relief and a 
rapid cure, To singers and public speakers they are 
invaluable for clearing and strengthening the voice, 
and taste ~~. Sold at 1s. 14d., 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and 11s, per box, Sold by all medicine vendors, 
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omITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 


GRANIA: 
THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 
By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 


Author of “ Hurrish,” “With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


yEW ADDITION to SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
On March 26th, crown 8vo, 63. each. 
By A. 


The WHITE COMPANY. 

Cowan Dore, Author of ‘‘ Micah Clarke,” &c, 
Bevin fe ee air historical novels which have been published 
noo ‘Ivanhoe.” Vanity Fair.“ Exciting, amusing, interesting, and in the 
highest degree instructive.” 


NEW VOLUME of the “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY,” 
On March 26th, royal 8vo, price 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, 
marbled edges, 20s. net. 


VOLUME XXX, (JOHNES—KENNETH) of the 
DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


XXI. will be published on June 27th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
of toe . Peieeecle of Three Months, 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—The FIFTH EDITION of ‘‘The 
HISTORY of DAVID GRIEVE,” 3 vols., 
Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, is now 
ready at all the Libraries. 


On March 26th (Sixpence), New Series, No. 106, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for APRIL, 


containing :—‘‘ THE SLavE OF THE Lamp.” By Henry Seton Merriman, 
Author of “‘ Young Mistley.’””_ Chaps. 15-19.—‘‘ Somz LETTERS AND RECOL- 
*_«« § WREATH OF LAURELS.”—‘‘ EARLY RAILWAY TRAVELLING.” 


LECTIONS. >—' 
—“A FLOWER OF SMOKELAND.”’— ‘THE BaLeaRics,”— “My Last 


PRoPosaL,” 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
TABLISHED 


ES 1836, 
Head Offices: LIVERPOOL and LONDON. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS - - - - £8,060,854. 


To all requiring Fire and Life Insurances, 
Endowments or Annuities, 
THE COMPANY’S PROSPECTUS IS WELL WORTH 
REA.DING. 
Write for it, or apply at a of the Offices or Agencies of the Company, 
EXPEN RATE. 


NSES MOD. BONUSES LARGE, 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED, 


London Offices: CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. 
| ajeaiaees ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


FOUNDED 








1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... soe £14,000,000 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 











| attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
uild, equable, and bracing.—F ull descriptive Tariff of MANAGER. 
Terms of Subscription. 
Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 


Inclnding postage to any part of the United 


yearly. 
Kingdom . £1 & 6... be een 073 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
China, &.... ae , “ ae ‘a 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 
————_~>—— 
OvuTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 


1 ¢€...... O11 @&...... 078 








s. d. 2s. d. 
ssseevenseasecesveosessesoseoese 1010 0} Narrow Column 310 0 
5 5 0] Half-Column......... 115 0 
212 6] Quarter-Colaumn 017 6 
. ComPANIES, 
Outside IR taste cas cased - £1414 0| Inside Page .......ccccceeroee seve £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
e for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND 60,’S LIST. 


NEW POETICAL WORK by the LATE EARL of LYTTON 


By OWEN MEREDITH. 
Feap, 8vo, 6s, 6d. [On March 21st, 
*,* This Volume, in addition to a Collection of Poems by Lord Lytton, al} 


hitherto unpublished, will include the one upon which he was engaged at the 
time of his death. 


NEW POETICAL WORK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 


POTIPHAR’S WIFE, 


And other Poems. 


By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., K.C.LE., 
Author of “The Light of Asia,” “The Light of the World,” &. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net, [Just published. 











SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. By 


W. J. FitzPatrick, F.8,A., Author of “The Life of Lord Cloncurry,” 
—a Correspondence and Memoirs of Daniel O’Connell, M.P.,” &c. 
VO, 

** Mr. FitzPatrick clears up some long-standing mysteries with great sagacity, 
and by means of his minute and profound knowledge of documents, persons, 
and events, succeeds in illuminating some of the darkest passages in the history 
of Irish conspiracy, and of the treachery so constantly associated with it......0n 
almost every page he throws an authentic and instructive light on the darker 
sides of the Irish history of the times with which he is dealing...... Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick's book may be commended alike for its historical importance and for its 
intrinsic interest.’’—Times, 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


SEAS and LANDS. By Sir Edwin Arnold, 


M.A, K.C.LE., C.8.1. With 71 Illustrations, New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
**No more charming book of travel has been published for many a day than 
* Seas and Lands.’ ’—Graphic, 


NEW FRAGMENTS. By John Tyndall, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
SELECTION FROM CONTENTS :—The Sabbath—Goethe’s “‘ Farbenlehre ”’—Atoms, 
Molecules, and Kther Waves—Count Rumford—Lonuis Pasteur, his Life and 
bours—The Rainbow and its Congeners—Thomas Young—Life in the Alps— 
About Common Water—Personal Recollections of Thomas Carlyle—On the Origin, 
Propagation, and Prevention of Phthisis, 


GAMES, ANCIENT and ORIENTAL, and 


HOW to PLAY THEM. Being the Games of the Ancient Egyptians, the 
Hiera Gramme of the Greeks, the Ludus Latrunculorum of the Romans, and 
the Oriental Games of Chess, Draughts, Backgammon, and Magic Squares. 
be EDWARD FALKENER. With numerous Photographs, Diagrams, &c., 8vo, 
2ls, 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
Edited by RICHARD F. CLARKE, 8.J. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Charles S. 


Devas, Examiner in Political Economy at the Royal University of Ireland, 
Author of “ Groundwork of Economies,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d, 





NEW BOOK by the late Dr. LIDDON, 


SERMONS on SOME WORDS of CHRIST. 


By Henry Parry Lippoy, D.D., D.C.L., late Canon and Chancellor of St. 
Paul’s. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COLLOQUIES on PREACHING. By Henry 


TwELLs, M.A., Honorary Canon of Peterborough Cathedral, Rector of Walt- 
ham, Leicestershire, and Rural Dean. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


PHASES of ANIMAL LIFE, PAST and 


PRESENT. By R. LypexKer, B.A. With 82 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6. 

* An interesting series of studies......All that the author has to say about the 

less known, strange, and gigantic creatures which existed in the earlier ages, and 

which are now only revealed to us by their bones—the Plesiosaurs, the Dinosaurs, 

and the Pterodactyles—is very readable and attractive, and the book will un- 
doubtedly find many readers.”—Datly Telegraph. 


A SHORT TEXT-BOOK of INORGANIC 


CHEMISTRY. By Dr. Hexmann Kose, Translated and Edited by T. S. 
Humpinpae, Ph.D., late Professor of Chemistry in the University College of 
Wales, Aberystwith. Third Edition. Revised by H. Luoyp Snape, Ph.D., 
D.Sc. (Lond.), Professor of Chemistry in the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwith. With a Coloured Table of Spectra and 66 Wood-Engravings, 
crown 8vo, 8&8, 6d, 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 


Axsort, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tator of Balliol College. Crown 8yo, 
Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN R4VOLT. 10s, 6d. 
Part I1—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEAKS’ PEACE, 

500-445 B.C. 10s, 6d. [Just published. 
NEW BOOK by Mrr. DE SALIS. 


NEW-LAID EGGS: Hints for Amateur 


Poultry-Rearers. By Mrs. pE Sais, Authoress of ‘‘Savouries & la Mode,” 
“« Entrées & la Mode,” “‘ Soups and Dressed Fish & la Mode,” “ Oysters & la 
Mode,” &c, Crown 8vo, ls. 6d, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO,, 


LIMITED, 


MODERN SCIENCE. 
Edited by Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P. 
With Illustrations, price 2s, 6d, each Volume. 


Batt, F.R.S., Loundean Professor of Astronomy and Geometry in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, 


The HORSE: a Study in Natural History. 


By Witu1am Henry Fiower, C.B., Director of the British Natural History 
Museum, 


The OAK: a Popular Introduction to 
Forest Botany. By H. MarsHaLL Warp, F.R.S., Professor of Botany at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, 

*,* Other Volumes in preparation. 





with 2 Portraits, 25s, 


DANISH ARCHZOLOGY. 


The ARCHITECTURE of the CHURCHES 


of DENMARK. By Major Aurrep Heates, F.S.A. With 10 Full-Page and 
70 smaller Illustrations, royal 8vo, 14s, 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, 


ALONE THROUGH SYRIA. By Ellen E. 


MILLER. With Introduction by Professor Saycsr, and 8 Photographic Illus- 

_ . trations, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
** Miss Miller is always a pleasant companion.” 
* Miss Miller’s account of her travels is lifelike and well worth reading......The 
ook is well illustrated and written in a fresh and sympathetic style, and will 
doubtless attract a large circle of readers.”"—Cook’s Excursionist, 


INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


SOCIALISM NEW and OLD. By Professor 


WiLiiAmM Grauam. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 
**At once extremely interesting and eminently instructive...... On the whole, 
there has been no work of the kind for many years past which is better worth 
perusal, and which will lead to more useful and practical thought.’’—Guardian. 


CAPITAL and WAGES, 


The DISTRIBUTION of the PRODUCE. By 


James ©, Smitu, Postmaster of Bahamas. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
HEREDITY. 


MARRIAGE and DISEASE. By &. A. K. 


Srrauan, M.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
PREBENDARY EYTON’S NEW VOLUME. 


The LORD’S PRAYER: Sermons. By the 


Rev. R. Eyton, Rector of Upper Chelsea, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 
**The sermons are excellent as examples of robust thinking, combined with 
genuine devoutness of spirit.’’"—Christian World, 


By ‘* The PRIG.” 


RICHES or RUIN; a Story. By “The 
Pria,”’ Author of ** The Prigment.” Crown 8vo, 33, 6d. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION. 


The MARTYRDOM of MAN. By Winwood 


READE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THEOSOPHY, MESMERISM, &c. 


The OCCULT SCIENCES. A Compendium 


of Transcendental Doctrine and Experiment, embracing an Account of 
Magical Practices, Secret Sciences in connection with Magic, Modern 
Spiritualism, Mesmerism, Theosophy, &. By ARTHUR EDWARD WaAITE. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 
PERKIN WARBECK, 


WARBECK: a Historical Play in Two 


Parts. Partly founded on the ‘Perkin Warbeck”’’ of Ford. By Joun 
Witiiam ArzLEwoop, LL.B., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A STORY WITH a PURPOSE, 


| THROUGH TO-DAY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RECENT POETRY. 
POEMS, with Additions. Including 


** Rosalie: a Tale of the Wye.’’ By JouN S1sBreE, Translator of Hegel’s 

** Philosophy of History.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*** Unto One of the Least’ is a striking composition, which those who read it 
will not easily forget.’’—Spectator. 


The PROFESSOR, and other Poems. By 


the Author of “* Moods,” &. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


BALLADS and LYRICS. By Katharine 


Tynan. Small crown 8vo, 5s, 
“ Ever passionate, imaginative, sincere, and musical.”—National Observer. 
** Exquisite verse,”—T ruth, 


POEMS. By J. T. Powys. With Photo- 


graphic Portrait by Mayall, and Fac-similes of Letters by Walter Savage 
Landor and John Forster. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
_ **My enthusiasm for poetry, I thought, had passed away. Yours has revived 
it.”—Letter from WALTER SavaGE LANDoR to the Author, 


—Saturday Review. 





——————___. 
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The CAUSE of an ICE AGE. BySir Robert} MARY STUART 


By JOHN SKELTON, C.B., LL.D, 


2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. 





“ Le meilleur de ces livres est sans conteste Vouvrage de deur 


COUNT 0’CONNELL. volumes que M. John Skelton @’Edimbourg a écrit sous le titre 


The LAST COLONEL of the IRISH | Maitland de Lethington: L’Kcosse de Marie Stuart.’ Lauteny 
BRIGADE, COUNT O'CONNELL, HOME and | géii . ‘ 
ABROAD, 1745-1833, ‘By Mrs. Movoas Joux O'GoswEni 2 vols, demy 8v0, deja honorablement connu par un grand Nombre de travany 

littéraires et politiques, nous y donne la biographie du Seors, 


“Two really enticing volumes,”—Speakev. ; taire d’ Etat de Marie, avec de nombreuses et int éressante, 
eee ei cna es oe digressions sur l’aspect général des affaires ad’ Ecosse au XVI: 

LORD CONNEMARA’S TOURS in INDIA, siécle. L’ouvrage, écrit d’un style vif et pittoresque, est fox 
1886-1890, By J.D. Rees. With Maps, medium 8vo, lds. attrayant, en méme temps que sur beaucoup de points il ours: 


des perspectives nouvelles et importantes.”—Profosg 
MARTIN PHILIPPSON, in the Revue Historique. 


“Wir schliessen unser Referat iiber eine in ihrer Art 


classische Schrift die kein Freund der Wahrheit ohne reich 
Belehrung aus der Hand legt.”—Professor BELLEsHEIM, jn 
Literarische Rundschau. 


“Tt has been reserved for the ardent polemical zeal anj 
brilliant literary ability of Mr. Skelton to extricate for us out 
of the coils of contemporary vituperation and subsequent 
vague tradition, some image of the unique personality of 
Maitland of Lethington, the arch-antagonist of John Knox.” 
—Professor DAvip Masson, on Scotch Historical Research, 


“To those who have not passed through the painful expe. 
riences of an examiner, I may recommend the brief discussion 
of the genuineness of the Casket Letters, in my friend Mr, 
Skelton’s interesting work on ‘Maitland of Lethington’’— 
Professor Hux ky, ‘in the Nineteenth Century. 


“ Mr. Skelton’s now completed work forms one of the most 
original and valuable contributions to Scottish history com. 
pleted within living memory.”—Professor Srory, in the Scots 
Magazine. 


“The touching sketch of Mary’s mother, the truculent 
figure of Knox, the fine and subtle picture of Lethington hiu- 
self, are all most important and worthy of notice; while the 
portrait of Mary will delight all Mary’s lovers, and move even 
the most prejudiced on the other side.”—Mrs. OLIPHANT, in 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“Mr. Skelton’s picturesque and fascinating volumes on 
‘Maitland of Lethington.’...... A striking historical portrait 
ssa limned with careful and felicitous skill."—Mr. T. F. 
HENDERSON, in The Casket Letters and Mary Stuart. 


“Mr. Skelton has produced a work of much brilliancy; his 
style is both lucid and animated, his descriptions are vivid, and 
his characters are always distinctly and forcibly drawn. As 
a defence of Maitland it is at least ingenious and well sus- 
tained.”—The Rev. A. J. CARLYLE, in the Historical Review. 

“¢ Maitland of Lethington,’ is the basis of a solid historical 
reputation of a very high class.”—“ A. K. H. B.,” in Twenty 
five Years of St. Andrews. 

“ Of Mr. Skelton’s charming and animated work, I desire to 
make special mention. The Lethington of these pages owes 
his existence to Mr. Skelton’s portrait.’—MicHaeL FI£1, 
in The Tragic Mary. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works. 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 











London: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, Charing Cross Road, W.C. 





136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W.., LONDOS. 
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NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
MARIE CORELLI’S 


NEW PSYCHOLOGICAL ROMANCE, 


THE 


SOUL 


OF 


LILITH, 


WAS PUBLISHED YESTERDAY, In 3 vo3s. 





THE STORIES OF MARIE CORELLI. 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA: a Neapolitan oa the Story of a 


R mance, Dead Self, 


THELMA: a Norwegian WORMWOOD: a Story of 


Romance. Parisian Life. 


Each may be obtained, uniformly bound, in 1 vol, crown 8vo, 6s., at all 
Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls, 





TWO NEW NOVELS. 





A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of; A NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of 
“‘The MASTERS of the WORLD,” | “The HOUSE on the MARSH.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. RALPH RYDER OF BRENT. 


By Mrs, ALFRED MARKS By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
(Mary A. M. Hoppus). Author of “ Those Westerton Girls,” &c, 


In 3 vols. crown 8yo. | In 3 vols. crown 8yo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 








NOW READY. 


JULIUS CASAR 


AND THE 


FOUNDATION OF THE ROMAN IMPERIAL 
SYSTEM. 


BY 
W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A,, 
Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Fully Illustrated, crown S8vo, cloth, 53; roxburgh, 6s, 
“HEROES OF THE NATIONS” SERIES, Vol. VI. 


Prospectus of the Series on application. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, London ; 
and NEW YORK, 


PSTAIRS_ and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 








AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 
BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities gon ng by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD . PUBLICATIONS, and- for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES KEENE, 


the Punch Artist. By Gzoree Somes Layarp. With Portrait and 30 Full- 
Page and 44 smaller Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures, roval 8vo, 
cloth extra, 24s. | Shortly. 


LARGE-PaPER EDITION, strictly limited to 250 copies for England and 
America, demy 4to, boards, THREE GUINEAS NET. 


Full Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS in SOUTH 


AFRICA. By Lord RayDotpx Cuurcuitt, M.P. With special Photogravure 
Portrait, nnmerous LIilustrations, and Route Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 
ONE GUINEA, [April 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW 


SEA: the Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, 
and North China. By Junivs M. Price, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure Por- 
trait, Fac similes, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 8vo, a 7 = 
248. (April. 


LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of 


Lorne. Being the New Volume of “‘ The Queen’s Prime Ministers ” Series. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 33. 6d. 


“A contribution of original value to the political history of two generations 
of the present centary.”—Saturday Review. 


HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. By Frank 


ARCHER. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. By Captain 


J. H. Hate. With about 70 Wood-Engravings from Photographs by Mr. C. 
O’Meara, and Evgravivgs of Salmon Flies. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 


LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. 


By Witt1am SHarp. With Portrait and other Illustrations, royal Svo, 
cloth, £1 ls, 

Severn is chiefly remembered now because of his close friendship with John 
Keats. It was in his arms that the young poet expired at Romein 1821. In later 
life, Severn, who was an artist by profession, held the congenial appointment of 
British Consul at Rome; and this fact and his association with the memory of his 
early friend, brought him into social and literary contact with many of the 
celebrities of the century. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES’S WORKS. 


New and Complete Riverside Edition. 13 vols., cloth gilt, crown 8vo, £4 4s. 
Large-Paper kdition, 25 copies only, £!4 14s. net, 


“The handsome edition...... will be welcomed by every reader of the English 
language who knows what is sterling literature.”—Standard. 


NEW VOLUME in “ The PREACHERS of the AGE” SERIES, 


The KNOWLEDGE of GOD. By the Lord 


BisHor of WAKEFIELD, With Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The RUIN of the SOUDAN: Cause, Effect, 


and Remedy. By Henry Russert. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


“The book has a distinct value in throwing light on dark pages of the history 
of a dark land.”—Edinburgh Review. 


PENSIONS for ALL at SIXTY, and AN 


EIGHT-HOURS DAY. By the Chairman of a Yorkshire School Board. Crown 
8vo, paper covers, 6d.; parchment, ls. 


MY HOME in the ALPS. By Mrs. Main, 


Author of ‘*The High Alps in Winter; or, Mountaineering in Search of 
Health,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 


EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. H. 


GorpDon, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUMES IN LOW’S ONE-SHILLING SERIES. 
UNIFORM WITH RUDYARD KIPLING’S TALES. 
1. The VISITORS’ BOOK;|2. MARRIED by PROXY. 


or, Sketches in a Swiss Hotel. By a ‘* New Humovrist.” 
By “ Ienotus.” | Ready. [Ready. 


A NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAP REVISED MONTHLY ISSUE OF 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS 


At 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


A Daughter of Heth. 


With Portrait of Author. 


Che Strange Adpentures of a Phaeton. 
[Now ready. 
A Princess of Thule. 


[Now ready. 


LJust ready, 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited ; 





AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 








E. B. LANIN. 


RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. By E. B. 


Layiy. Reprinted, with Revisions, from the Fortnightly nates. be ped 80° 


[Neat week 
LOUIS HENRY OURZON. 
A MIRROR of the TURF: or, the 


MACHINERY of HORSE-RACING REVEALXD, showing the "Sport of 
Kings as it is To-Day. By Louis Henry Curzoy, Author of “The Blue- 
Ribbon of the Turf.” Crown 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


W. L. COURTNEY. 
STUDIES at LEISURE. By W. L. Courtney, 
Author of ‘‘ Studies: Old and New,’’ &c. Crown 8vo. Shortly. 
H. DE WINDT, F.R.G.S. 


SIBERIA AS IT IS. By H. De Windt, 


F.R G.S., Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Calais,” “ A Ride to India,” &. With 
an Introduction by Madame Otea pg Novikorr (“0O, K.”), With 31 Illas- 
trations, demy 8vo, 182, 


W. H. HUDSON, C.M.Z.S. 


The NATURALIST in LA PLATA. By W. H. 


Hupson, ©.M.Z.S., Joint-Author of “‘ Argentine Ornithology.” With 
numerous Illustrations, demy 8v0, 158. 








Ww. Ss. LILLY. 


ON SHIBBOLETHS. By W.§&. Lilly. 


8vo, 12s. 
*.* Progress, Liberty, The People, Public Opinion, Education, Weman’s Rights, 
and Supply and Demand, 


Demy 


H. H. STATHAM. 


MY THOUGHTS on MUSIC & MUSICIANS. 


By 8. H. Sraruam, Illustrated with Frontispiece and Musical Examples. 
Demy 8vo, 18s. 


PERROT and CHIPIEZ. 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PERSIA. 


By GreorGes Perrot and CHarLes CuiPiez. With numerous Illustrations 
and Coloured Plates, imperial 8vo, 21s. 


AHISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PHRYGIA, 


LYDIA, CARIA, and LYCIA. By Grorees Perrot and CHARLES CHIPIEZ. 
With 280 Ilu- trations, imperial 8vo, 15s, 


JOHN BURN BAILEY. 


FROM SINNER to SAINT; or, CHARACTER 


TRANSFORMATIONS, Being a few Biographical Sketches of Historic 
Individuals whose Moral Lives underwent a Remarkable Change. By JOHN 
Brew Bartey, Author of “ Modern Methuse'ahs.” Crown vo. 

{In a few days. 





Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


AMONG TYPHOONS and PIRATE CRAFT. 


By Captain Linpsay Anp+rson, Author of “ A Cruise in an Opium Ctipper.”’ 
With Illustrations by Stavley Word. Crown 8vo, 53. 


An ABSOLUTE KEY to OCCULT SCIENCE. 


The TAROT of the BOHEMIANS. The 


mo-t Ancient Book in the World, For the Exclusive Use of the Initiates. 
By Parus. Translated by A. P. Mortoy, Witu numorous Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





Mrs. EARL. 


DINNERS in MINIATURE. By Mrs. Earl. 


Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
The late Dr. WILLIAM JUNKER’S WORKS. 


TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. William 


JUNKER. Translated from the German by Professor A. H. Keane, F.R.G-S. 
VOLUME ONE. VOLUME TWO. 
DURING the YEARS 1875 | DURING the YEARS 1879 


to 1878. Con'aiving 38 Full- to 1883. Containing numerous 
Page Plates and 125 Illustrations Full-Page Plates and Illustrations 
in the Text, and Map, demy 8vo, 21s. in the Text, and Map, demy 8vo, 2ls. 


Volume III., completing the Work, in the press. 


G. MASPERO. 


LIFE in ANCIENT EGYPT and ASSYRIA. 


By G. MaspF Ro, late Director of Archmology in Ezypt, and Member of the 
Iustitnte of France. Translated by A. P. MorTON. With 188 Lllustrations, 
crown 8yo, 53, 


C. A. STODDARD. 


ACROSS RUSSIA, from the BALTIC to the 


og oe By C. A. renin With numerous Illustrations, large crown 
vo, 78. 6¢ 


An ENTIRELY NEW and ORIGINAL COOKERY-BOOK. 


HILDA’S ‘WHERE IS IT?” of RECIPES. 


Containing many old Cape, Indian, aud Malay Dishes and Preserves. By 
H. J. Ducxitr. a with White Paper for adding Recipes. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, 4s, 61. 


Madame DE BOVET. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in IRELAND. 


By Madame DE Bovst. Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR WALTER, 
With 75 I lustrations, crown Svo, 6+. 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.8. 


POACHERS and POACHING. Crown 8vo, 


with Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
H. W. SETON-KARR. 


BEAR - HUNTING in the WHITE 


MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbiv Revisited, By H. W. 
Sreron-Karr, With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 43, 6d. 


W. R. HUGHES, F.L.°. 


A WEEK'S TRAMP in DICKENS-LAND, 


y W. R. Hueues, F.L.8. With upwards of 100 Illastratio 
Pw, Herbert Railton, and others. Demy 8vo, 16s. ww se 


CHARLES DIXON’S WORKS. 
The BIRDS of OUR RAMBLES: a Com- 


panion forthe Country. With Illustrations by A. T. Elwes. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


IDLE HOURS with NATURE. With 


Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 


ANNALS of BIRD LIFE: a Year-Book of 


British Ornithology. With Illustrations, crown 8v0, 7s. 6d. 


Now ready. 
NEW VOLUME of the eee | gees of CHARLES DICKENS's 


OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens, 


With 28 Illustrations by J. Mahoney. Medium 8vo, 61. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
GUY GRAVENHIL, 


HORSLEY GRANGE: a Sporting Tale. 


By Guy GRaVENHIL, Author of “‘ Jack Skeffington.’”’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
[Neat week, 


LOUIS COUPERUS. 


ELINE VERE. By LouisCouperus. Trans- 


lated by J. T. GReEInN. Crown 8vo, 53, 
ARTHUR PATERSON. 


A PARTNER from the WEST. By Arthur 


Paterson, Crown 8vo, 53. 





MAURICE JOKAL. 


PRETTY MICHAL. By Maurice Jokai. 


Translated by R. Nisbet Barn, Crown 1 8v0, 5 53, 
oe P, -SINNETT. 


KARMA. By A. P. Sinnett. 


3s. 6d, 


Crown 8vo, 








CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
COMPLETION OF 


THE CROWN EDITION, 


In 17 vols. 
Containing ALL THE ORIGINAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And the Letterpress i is printed from type expressly cast for this 
Edition. 
LARGE CROWN OCTAVO. 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS EACH. 


The PICKWICK PAPERS.|LITTLE DORRIT. With 
bei | A cae by Seymour OUR “MUTUAL, ‘PRIEND 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 a leg : Marcus 
With 40 Illustrations by ‘* Phiz.”’ Stone. 


DOMBEY and SON. With 
40 Iilustrations by ‘* Phiz.” 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
With 40 Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


SKETCHES by ‘“BOZ.” 
ph Rd =. 40 ee by Geo. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 


With 40 Illustrations by ‘‘ Phiz.’’ 


The OLD CURIOSITY 
SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by 
George Cattermole and H, K. 
Browne. 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale 
ot the Riots of 'Eighty. With 738 
lllustrations by George Oattermo e 
and H. K. Browne. 

OLIVER TWIST, and TALE 
of TWO CITIES. With 24 
Iilustrations by Cruikshank, and 
16 by “ Phiz.”’ 


BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 





Illustrations by ** Phiz.” 





CHAPMAN np 


HALL, Ltd. 





AMERICAN NOTES; PIC- 
TURES from ITALY; and 
A CHILD’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. With 16 Lilustra- 
tions by Marcus Stone. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS, and 
HARD TIMES. With Ilius- 
trations by lLand<eer, Mazclise, 
— Leech, Doyle, «. Walker, 


CHRISTMAS STORIES and 
ones STORIES, _incinding 
HUMPHREY’S CLOCK. 
With Illustrations by Dulziel, 
Charles Green, Mahoney, ** Phiz.” 
Cattermole, &. 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
UN MMERCIAL 
TRAV EE GER. With 16 liu:- 
trations by Marcus Stone. 


EDWIN DROOD, and RE- 
PRINTED PIECES. With 
16 Lilustratioas by Luke Fuldes and 
* Walker, 








Loxpos: Printed by Joun CampneEtt, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “Spectator” Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, March 19th, 1892, 
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